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CONTAINERS 
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board boxes and products. Chicago, The Association, 1948. 76 p. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC CorPoRATION. Industrial electronics 
reference book, by electronic engineers of the Corporation. New 
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Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes no 
responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ADHESIVES 


CALDWELL, C. G. The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of adhesives. Packaging Parade 16, no. 190: 52-3 (November, 
1948). 


Using a fairy tale medium, the author explains the generally accepted 
ideas of what adhesives are and how they work. When an adhesive is put 
on paper, it flows into the uneven surfaces, the solvent migrates into the 
paper, and the secondary bonds of the adhesive unite with the cellulose fibers 
to set the bond. Adhesives made of long chain polymers require more water 
to make them reasonably fluid and, thus, more time to set. For this reason, 
partially converted or depolymerized starches, in which some of the primary 
bonds are ruptured to give shorter polymer chains, are more suitable. The ad- 
dition of a suitable plasticizer in place of a solvent makes an adhesive which 
is softer and more plastic when heated and which sets on cooling. By the 
use of such a material, nonporous surfaces, which do not permit the escape 
of a solvent, can be adhered and the speed of setting can be increased. Syn- 
thetic resin adhesives are more versatile and can be used in the form of a 
solvent solution or lacquer, a water dispersion or emulsion, or a solid resin 
or hot melt. 


Yowe Lt, L. Q. New adhesive offers promise to paper industry. 
Am. Paper Converter 22, no 11: 15 (November, 1948). 


Permakote, a new adhesive which may find use in the paper industry, is a 
liquid surface coating with a synthetic rubber base. It is formulated to meet 
the needs of the individual user, with amounts of vehicle, drying agent, etc., 
varied according to his need. It is resistant to abrasion, temperatures of —80 
to 300° F., alkali, acid, wind, rain, dampness, sun, dust, salt spray, smoke, 
solvents, fumes and, when set, fire. Although it has not yet been tested with 
paper, Permakote can be used to adhere wood to wood and acts as a preserva- 
tive against weather. Kraft paper coated with the adhesive has been crumpled 
repeatedly without breaking. Its receptivity to ink has not yet been deter- 
mined, although the adhesive is known to be unreceptive to oil. In tests with 
insulating materials, one coat of the new product withstood 1500 volts 
without sparking or pitting at 50 megacycles. Various uses for which it has 
been tested are given. It is felt that the field could be expanded to include 
paper and plastic containers, food package coatings, and ee 


ALKALINE PROCESSES 


WELLs, Sipney D. Progress in alkaline pulping in 1947. South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 10A: 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66 (Oct. 
31, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 145. 

This is a continuation of the previous report prepared at the request of the 
Alkaline Pulping Committee of TAPPI. The subject is reviewed under the 
following headings: expansion in the United States, expansion in Canada, 
other countries, consumption of chemicals, woods used, agricultural residues 
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and grasses, cooking procedures and digester facilities, foam, washing, evapo- 
ration, tall oil and turpentine recovery, testing methods, recovery operation 
and equipment, and purification and bleaching. 182 references. | eo 


ASPHALT 


LyTtLeton, D. V., and TRAXLEr, R. N. Flow properties of as- 
phalt emulsions. Ind. Eng. Chem. 40, no. 11: 2115-17 (November, 
1948). 

Evidence is given that the rate of shear versus absolute consistency of 
asphalt emulsions is a straight-line relationship when plotted on log-log 
co-ordinates. For over 30 different emulsions studied, each fell into one of 
three categories—namely, “plastic flow,” “inverted- plastic flow,” and “New- 
tonian flow’—given in order of decreasing frequency of appearance of each 
type. Data obtained confirm previous indications that asphalt emulsions have 
low susceptibility to consistency change with change of temperature. Effects 


of centrifuging on consistency of emulsions of various types are discussed. 
E.S. 


BARK 


Eu.er, H. von, Hasserguist, H., L66v, U., and Epeté, S. 
Plasticizers from phlobaphene fractions of pine bark pyrolysis. 
Festskrift tillagnad J. Arvid Hedvall: 169-76 (1948). [In Eng- 
lish ] 

By the pyrolysis of bark powder in a copper autoclave at temperatures up 
to 360° C., the authors obtained various fractions which were partly soluble 
in water and in part soluble in alcohol. The latter contained saturated and 
unsaturated fatty acids, as well as catechol. A part of this alcohol-soluble 
fraction was also soluble in petroleum ether; the latter contained an un- 
saturated eicosanic acid, Cis#Hs:CO:H. The pyrolysis mixture consisted largely 
of catechol esters comparable with the phlobaphenes obtained by direct ex- 
traction of bark (the term phlobaphene is used in the sense of that intro- 
duced by Stahelin and Hofstetter, Ann. 51: 63 [1844]). In an effort to identify 
these catechol esters, the authors synthesized the following: Mistearyl ester, 
melting at 58.5-59.5°; monostearyl ester, melting at 78.5-79.5°; monoarachi- 
dony] ester, melting at 82-83°; and diarachidonyl ester, melting at 53.5-54.5°. 
The crude fractions from pine bark pyrolysis, boiling’ at 15 mm. from 100- 
160° C., can be used as plasticizers for polyvinyl chloride at a polymerization 
temperature of about 120° C. The physical properties of these products are 
in the same range as dimethyl phthalate. About 50% of the phlobaphenes 
could be used in this way. By steam distillation of the pyrolysis products of 
pine bark, an oil was obtained which contained trans-4-methylcyclohexanol, 
identified as the phenyl isocyanate derivative melting at 126.8-137.5° C. and 
the 3,5-dinitrobenzoate, melting at 138.5-140° C. L.E.W. 


BARKERS AND BARKING 


Lear, C. STANLEY. Small hydraulic log barker. Proc. Forest 
Products Research Soc. 2: 114-17; discussion: 117-18 (1948) ; 


cf. B..P.C. 15: 231. 
The author describes a hydraulic barker with a capacity of 7 to 18 cords 
per hour, and corresponding operating costs of $1.23 to $2.68 per cord, in- 
cluding operating and maintenance labor, maintenance parts, and power. It 
reduces wood loss, increases production, saves valuable woodroom space, 
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permits the utilization of the bark as fuel without the necessity of a drying 
process, eliminates several costly machine operations required with other 
types of barking and many hand operations, can be used with practically all 
species of wood and almost without regard to shape or condition, and barks 
many logs completely. Limitations of the barker are also — 


BLEACHING 


Stone, W. A., WoopsibDE, VERNON, VOGEL, E. K., and WILson, 
J. C. Bleaching high density sulfite pulp with a mixture of hypo- 
chlorite and chlorine dioxide. Paper Mill News 71, no. 47: 18-20 
(Nov. 20, 1948). 


The purpose of the present preliminary work was to establish optimum 
bleaching conditions with chlorine dioxide, when applied to sulfite pulp in 
the high-density stage of a three-stage bleach system. The pulp was first 
chlorinated, extracted with hot caustic, and washed before entering the high- 
density hypochlorite bleaching cells, the hypochlorite being added simultane- 
ously with the pulp. When the cell holding 6% tons ovendry pulp was full, 
the hypochlorite was turned off and a sodium chlorite solution and chlorine 
were admitted through the same pipe line, reacting with each other to form 
a chlorine dioxide solution. Any excess chlorine entering the cell reacts with 
the caustic left in the pulp after washing to form hypochlorite. The time 
of chlorine dioxide addition, the amount of chlorite per ton of pulp, the 
total amount of chlorine available, and the ratio of hypochlorite to chlorine 
dioxide varied with each experimental run. The results indicated that excel- 
lent brightness with less degradation of the pulp can be obtained with a 
mixture of hypochlorite and chlorine dioxide (1) than with hypochlorite 
alone, when the following conditions were observed: Using 3 Ib. of chlorite/ 
ton, 97% viscosity retention was obtained. With this amount, the hypochlorite 
was consumed in 1-1% hours; as less chlorite is used, the rate of bleaching 
approaches that of hypochlorite alone (3-4 hours). All hypochlorite should 
be consumed before complete consumption of the chlorine dioxide. Satis- 
factory results are obtained when the chlorine dioxide is introduced in a 
relatively short time (20 minutes). In order to ensure the proper reaction 
of the chlorite, it was found necessary to maintain the pH at or above 7.6 
by the addition of caustic to the bleaching cycle. Under the conditions used 
in these tests, the chlorite or chlorine dioxide was not as effective in removing 
wood dirt as an equivalent concentration of available chlorine from hypo- 
chlorite. Tests on the permanency of brightness on the G.E. reflection meter 
made on the original papers and the identical samples after aging in a dark 
place at room conditions for six months indicated an average loss of 3.7 
for (I) as compared with a loss of 4.4 for hypochlorite alone. 8 tables. 

ES. 


BLEACHING—GROUNDWOOD 


Anon. Zinc hydrosulphite brightens eucalypt pulp. Chem. Eng. 
55, no. 11: 251 (November, 1948). 


Brief reference is made to the fact that Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd., 
Boyer, Tasmania, is successfully using zinc hydrosulfite to brighten the 
reddish brown mechanical pulp from Tasmanian eucalypts. This is probably 
one of the first applications in the hardwood field. The treatment also deals 
successfully with the bluish discoloration caused by the contact of the hard- 
wood sap with iron. The hydrosulfite solution is added soon after the pulp 
leaves the grinders and while it is still at a temperature of 140 to 150° F. 
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BLEACHING—SULFATE 


NucGeEnt, R. A. New multi-stage plant bleaches kraft pulp. Paper 
Mill News 71, no. 46: 84, 86, 88 (Nov. 13, 1948) ; Crane Valve 
World 45, no. 2: 34-8 (1948). 


An illustrated description is given of the new kraft bleach piant of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. with a daily bleached pulp capacity of 150 
tons. The basic design is built around the process developed by the Improved 
Paper Machinery Co., Nashua, N.H. The plant employs a five-stage process, 
involving chlorination, high-density (13%) caustic extraction, high-density 
(13%) hypochlorite oxidation, second high-density caustic extraction, and 
second low-consistency (5%) hypochlorite oxidation, with a washing treat- 
ment after each stage. Provisions for a sixth stage have been made in case 
conditions should warrant it. The details of the installations are described. 
The new unit replaces an older batch-type bleach plant of 50 tons capacity ; 
one of the greatest advantages of the continuous bleach process is the 
reduction in the amount of water used. A flowsheet is included. E.S 


BOARD 


LunpserG, A. Hatvar. Hardboard, and its manufacture. Pulp 
& Paper 22, no. 12: 82, 84, 93 (November, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 
474-5. 


A description is given of the manufacture of hardboard by the Masonite 
process, which is most generally used in the United States, and by the Asplund 
process. The use of hardboard has increased most rapidly in Sweden, where 
consumption in relation to population is over 10 times that of the United States. 
Swedish production, technical information concerning the three types of quality 
hardboards (hardboard, tempered hardboard, and semihardboard) and special 
treatments are considered. R.R. 


McGovern, J. N., Mackn, G. E., and Cumester, G. H. Liner- 
boards from jack pine and hardwood semichemical pulps. Fibre 
Containers 33, no. 10: 35-6, 38, 40, 45-6, 48, 50, 52 (October, 
1948). 

Experiments at the U, S. Forest Products Laboratory indicate that liner- 
board meeting commercial specifications and use requirements can be pro- 
duced from jack pine neutral sulfite semichemical pulps and mixtures of 
jack pine and quaking aspen semichemical pulps made in yields near 80%. 
The experimental jack pine and pine-aspen semichemical (78% yield) liner- 
boards equaled commercial southern pine kraft linerboard in bursting 
strength and were higher in tensile strength, but were appreciably lower in 
tearing strength and folding endurance. Tests on combined corrugated con- 
tainerboard made from the jack pine and pine-aspen linerboards and a straw 
corrugating medium, and on commercial kraft fiberboard, showed the semi- 
chemical boards to be higher in bursting strength, somewhat lower in tearing 
strength, and slightly lower in puncture and score-line resistance than the 
kraft fiberboard. The semichemical fiberboards showed the same relation 
toward a jute combined board, except that the semichemical combined board 
was higher in score-line resistance. Replacement of the straw by an aspen 
semichemical corrugating medium strengthened considerably the combined 
containerboard made from the jack pine-quaking aspen (50-50) semichemical 
linerboards, especially in puncture resistance. Experimental linerboards made 
from quaking aspen, paper birch, eucalyptus, and a mixture of beech, cherry, 
and maple neutral sulfite semichemical pulps in yields of 70 to 80% ap- 
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proached commercial southern pine linerboard in bursting strength, were 
equal or higher in tensile strength, were considerably lower in tearing strength 
and folding endurance, and had higher stiffness values. Experimental liner- 
boards made from jack pine sulfate semichemical pulps obtained in yields of 
68 to 73% were somewhat below commercial kraft linerboard in all strength 
properties. Southern pine sulfate pulp was blended with the jack pine neutral 
sulfite semichemical pulp in test-sheet experiments. The substantial increase in 
tearing strength by the addition of only 25% of kraft pulp indicated the pos- 
sibilities of developing satisfactory blends containing large ae of 


semichemical pulp. 
BOARD MILLS 


Anon. Armstrong Cork fiberboard plant operating at Macon. 
Paper Mill News 71, no. 46: 76, 78 (Nov. 13, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 5. 


A brief illustrated description is given of the new board mill of Armstrong 
Cork Co. at Macon, Ga., which produces fiberboard (trade name Temlok) 
from loblolly pine. ES. 


WituiaMson, Harry. Michigan’s newest mill starts operation. 
Paper Ind. 30, no. 8: 1185-91 ( November, 1948). 


An illustrated description of the new board mill of the Michigan Carton 
Co. at Battle Creek, Mich., is given. Utilizing both batch and continuous 
stock preparation equipment supplied by Shartle-Dilts, followed by an 
eight-cylinder board machine built by Beloit Iron Works, the mill is designed 
to turn out 300 tons of boxboard per day. Various grades of board require 
a variety of different stocks, including virgin bleached and unbleached sulfite 
and soda pulps and sorted and mixed waste paper. The mill is designed as 
a four-stock system: top liner, subliner, filler, and bottom liner. The bulk 
of the stock is prepared in a straight-line continuous system, the sub- and 
bottom liner by either batch or continuous operation, and the top liner in 
definite batches. The machine headbox is designed to handle four types of 
stock, each of the compartments being equipped with eight separate gates, 
which permit each kind of stock to be delivered to any one of the eight 
molds of the machine. The different units and operations of the mill are 
discussed rather in detail. ES. 


BOARD MILLS—WASTE LIQUOR 


Bioopcoop, Don E., and Harcieroap, JAMEs C. Anaerobic de- 
composition of strawboard wastes. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 22: 
43-8 [T.S. 496-501] (Nov. 25, 1948); Tech. Assoc. Papers 31: 
230-5 (1948). 

The losses of solid matter in the processing of straw amount to about 
30% of the total raw material shipped to a mill. Of the material lost as 
wastes, a large part is organic in nature and serves as food for micro- 
organisms. A very large portion of the organic matter is colloidal or dis- 
solved and cannot be removed by sedimentation ; consequently, there remains 
a very large waste even after settling. There are two methods used for 
removing dissolved organic matters: chemical coagulation and _ biological 
conversion. The first was investigated and found to be expensive and did 
not produce an effluent that could be discharged into a small stream, The 
trickling filter has been effective in treating some of the strong wastes of 
other industries and would, it was believed, be economical and efficient in 
treating strawboard waste. Tests were run on_a pilot plant trickling filter 
at the No. 2 mill of the Terre Haute Paper Co. for nine months in 1946- 
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1947 from which it was concluded that it was not possible to obtain effluents 
with B.O.D.’s below 139 if the filter was loaded heavier than 0.55 Ib./cu. 
yd./day. Such low loadings and high B.O.D. effluents led to the conclusion 
that the trickling filter was not effective or efficient in the treatment of 
strawboard waste. Returning to laboratory studies, investigations were carried 
on to determine the effectiveness of anaerobic treatment of strawboard 
wastes. Early tests had indicated possibilities with this type of waste treat- 
ment, A small laboratory digestion tank was operated for ten months on 
settled strawboard wastes. During this period, the digestion tank was oper- 
ated at 37, 30, and 25° C. The quantities of material added were varied so 
that a range of loadings and digestion periods could be obtained. An effluent 
with 66 p.p.m. of B.O.D. was obtained while operating with a 1.5-day 
detention period at a temperature of 37° C. and with an influent B.O.D. 
of 954 p.p.m. The quantity of combustible gas produced amounted to 660 
cc./gram of B.O.D. removed. Data at the other digestion temperatures show 
the effect of temperature upon the rate of decomposition. At 25° C. (the 
temperature of straw mill wastes), rapid rates of B.O.D. reduction were 
obtained. It is expected that a pilot plant will be built to test on a larger 
scale the operation of this promising process of strawboard waste <i? 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Paper pallets. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 131, 201 
(November, 1948) ; Packaging Parade 16, no. 190: 88-9 ( Novem- 
ber, 1948). 


Bristol-Myers Co., Hillside, N.J., recently completed a large test ship- 
ment using paper pallets, and reports that substantial savings were indicated 
as compared with the use of wood pallets. The paper article weighs about 
6 pounds, whereas the wood pallet weighs about 100 pounds; the former 
costs approximately a third as much and can be discarded at the end of 
the trip. The performance of the paper pallet seems equal to that of other 
types. The pallets used consisted of a flat sheet of corrugated paperboard, 
supported by nine spiral-wound paperboard tubes, five inches in diameter, 
which were secured to the platform with a special adhesive; the entire pallet 
was weatherproofed. Cartons were stacked in an interlocking pattern, the 
top tier being bound with steel strapping; others were bonded together with 
glue and two steel straps encircled the load. It was estimated that palletized 
goods were handled at the plant in one fifth of the time required for unpal- 
letized goods. An 80% saving was effected in the man hours needed for 
truck unloading, storing, and transfer of merchandise to the ship for loading, 
another 50% was saved in shiploading operations and, in addition, about 
20% was saved in direct charges for the transportation of the palletized 
merchandise. R.R. 





BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 


Anon. Hinde & Dauch crush tester. Paper Mill News 71, no. 
43: 86 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


Brief reference is made to an instrument for determining crush resistance 
and stiffness of corrugating paper, board, plastics, and other materials which 
was developed by the Hinde and Dauch Paper Co. under the direction of 
Pierre Drewsen. After considerable experimentation, the idea adopted was 
to apply a vertical load on a sample resting on a steel bar and to measure 
the deflection of the bar at the breaking load, The operation and manipula- 
tion of the instrument are outlined, including the use of a ring crush holder 
and circular sample cutter. 
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Mittetr, Merritt A., and Hour, Joun P. Dimensional stabil- 
ity of synthetic board materials used as core stock. Proc. Forest 
Products Research Soc. 2: 280-8 (1948). 


A preliminary study was made at the Forest Products Laboratory to 
determine some of the factors that have an influence on the dimensional 
stability of veneer- or plywood-faced panels using synthetic board materials 
as core stock. Variables included in the study were fiber size, fiber-to-binder 
ratio, core-stock density, treatment with drying oil, face construction, and 
core construction. The various types of core materials were evaluated on 
the basis of bending tests and swelling and recovery data obtained after 
complete water immersion. The results indicated that neither fiber size nor 
fiber-to-binder ratio, in the ranges studied, had any noticeable effect on 
dimensional stability. Treatment of fibrous core stocks with drying oil re- 
sulted in a considerable increase in bending strength and greatly reduced 
the amount of springback or recovery following water immersion. Although 
the rate of swelling was retarded by oil treatment, swelling equilibrium 
was not affected. The most suitable core-density range was found to be 
between 0.4 and 0.7. Core-stock panels with plywood and veneer faces were 
evaluated on the basis of both swelling and recovery data and visual defects, 
such as checking, warping, delamination, etc., following cyclic exposure to 
high and low relative humidity conditions. Two- and three-ply cross-banded 
faces were found to give much more stable panels than single veneer faces. 
With proper spacing, edge-grain core material gave panels that had very low 
swelling and recovery values. In all core materials thus far studied, a maxi- 
mum recovery was reached on exposure to high humidity conditions, after 
which flat-grain cores had approximately the same degree of swelling as 
normal wood. Prehumidification was suggested as a means of preventing 
ridges or other visible lines of demarcation on the faces of panels having 
a combination of solid wood and synthetic wood core. R.R. 


Row ey, FRANK B., and LaJoy, Mittarp H. Test apparatus 
and procedure for determining resistance of structural insulating 
board to impact and concentrated loads. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 
21: 152-9 [T.S. 475-82] (Nov. 18, 1948) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers 31: 
366-73 (1948). 


A research program concerning essential properties of insulating board, 
together with methods and types of test apparatus for rating these properties, 
is being conducted at the Engineering Experiment Station, University of 
Minnesota, in co-operation with the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. The 
results of this study concerning two of the properties, impact strength and 
concentrated load strength, are discussed in this paper. Impact strength may 
be defined as the resistance of insulating board to shock or impact loads 
on those areas where there is no rigid backing under the area of impact. 
Several methods now in use for determining the impact strength of other 
types of materials are discussed, but none of these was designed for 

material such as structural insulating board. The method recommended 
consists of firmly supporting the sample around its edges in a horizontal 
position, dropping a given weight having a definite shape of contact point 
through a specified distance, and noting the number of drops necessary to 
produce failure in the material. Among the variables considered in develop- 
ing the method and test apparatus were, first, the shape and area of the 
indenter; second, the weight of hammer and distance through which it 
should be dropped; third, the apparatus; and fourth, the various methods 
of rating the size of sample and method of supporting it in the test results. 
Experimental data are given concerning the various parts of the investigation 
and also the rating of several different types of structural insulating board 
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and sheathing by this method. The design of the machine, the method of 
supporting the specimen, and the test procedure are given in detail. Concen- 
trated load strength may be defined as the resistance to pressure on a small 
surface area under which there is no rigid backing. The difference between 
the impact load and the concentrated load tests is primarily in the method 
by which the load is applied, even though the properties of the materials 
under these two tests are different. The variables considered were first, the 
size of test specimen and method of supporting it, together with the relation 
of the test point to the position of support; second, the size and shape of 
indenter; and third, the rate at which the load is applied. Investigation 
showed that the method of supporting the test specimen and the size of the 
specimen were not as important for the concentrated load tests as for the 
impact strength test. The same method of support was used as that developed 
for the former test. Likewise, the same hemispherical indenter was used. 
The details of a suggested apparatus together with test procedure for con- 
centrated load are given and also the relative ratings of several different 
structural insulating and sheathing boards are shown. B.S. 


BROOM 


ARTH, WILHELM. Broom pulp—broom paper? Neue deut. 
Papier-Ztg. 2, no. 16: 468-9 (Aug. 31, 1948). [In German] 

The author discusses the possibilities for cultivating wild broom on German 
waste land and utilizing it as raw material for the manufacture of pulp, 
with reference to mill-scale experiments by the mill at Okriftel, in which 
the furnish consisted of 60% broom pulp, 30% groundwood pulp, and 10% 
waste paper. The product yielded an excellent wrapping paper. After addi- 
tional fine screening to remove siliceous nondisintegrated particles, the pulp 
was suitable for the manufacture of fine papers. The greatest difficulty in 
the propagation of broom is the low germination (10% only) of the very 
hard seeds; no other method of propagation has been successful. By develop- 
ing machines which impart a superficial slit to each seed, germination could 
be raised from 10 to 81%. The first cuttings from new plants can be taken 
in the second season of growth. E.S. 


CARBOHYDRATES 


Scuocu, THoMas JoHN. Cellulose, glycogen and starch. J. 
Chem. Education 25, no. 11: 626-31, 641 (November, 1948). 


Despite the fact that cellulose, glycogen, and starch have glucose as a 
common base, they differ greatly in their intrinsic physical and chemical 
properties, as well as in their functions in nature. These differences must be 
attributed primarily to the shape of their respective molecules or the way 
in which the glucose units are built up to give the polysaccharide. The author 
considers these substances from a functional and mechanistic viewpoint, 
interpreting their properties as the result of gross molecular shapes and 
forces rather than of specific chemical groups. 11 references. R.R. 


CAUSTICIZING AND RE-CAUSTICIZING 


Anon. Dorr continuous recausticizing system in use at Ocean 
Falls. Western Pulp and Paper 1, no. 3: 8-10 (October, 1948). 

An illustrated description is given of the Dorr continuous recausticizing 
system for soda recovery which was installed in 1947 at the Ocean Falls, 
B.C., plant of Pacific Mills Ltd. 
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CELLULOSE—OXYCELLULOSE 


Scuvutz, G. V., and S1nc, Gertrup. Kinetics of the degrada- 
tion of chain molecules. V. Kinetics of the oxidative degradation 
of cellulose in Schweitzer solution. Chem. Ber. 80, no. 4: 335-57 
(July, 1947). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 14: 88. 


The author and his co-workers, in a series of recent studies, have developed 
the concept that the native cellulose molecule contains, in addition to the 
normal B-glucosidic linkages, a small number of regularly distributed linkages 
of other kinds which are more easily broken; in spite of their small number, 
they have a considerable influence on the chemical stability of the molecules 
and, consequently, on the properties of cellulosic fibers. In order to correlate 
the kinetics of the degradation of the cellulose molecule with the molecular 
structure, it was advisable to employ a homogeneous system, and oxidative 
degradation in cuprammonium solution was selected for the present study. 
American cotton was specially purified with precautions to avoid oxidation; 
the average D.P. was about 3300. With oxygen carefully excluded, the 
cellulose was dissolved in cuprammonium solution (containing 2.44 grams 
copper hydroxide and 100 mg. cuprous chloride in 250 cc.) and oxygen or 
air saturated with ammonia gas was passed into it at a definite rate through 
a fritted glass plate. At definite time intervals an aliquot was removed and 
added under nitrogen to cuprammonium solution containing sufficient cuprous 
chloride to absorb instantly any remaining oxygen and stop the degradation. 
The D.P., determined viscometrically, served as a measure of the chemical 
degradation. From the data (obtained under various experimental conditions), 
it is concluded that the cellulose molecule contains at least three kinds of 
linkages: (1) 2 or 3 A’ linkages, which split according to a first-order 
reaction (activation energy 8.6 kcal.) ; (2) about the same number of A” 
linkages, which split in a two-stage reaction; and (3) B linkages, which 
split according to a zero-order reaction (activation energy 19 kcal.). A cellu- 
lose molecule of D.P. 3300 thus would contain about five weak links, the 
rest being the normal B-glucosidic linkages. For a chemical explanation of 
the reaction kinetics it is suggested that an oxygen carrier reacts with the A 
linkages, this being the first-order rate-determining step, and that the oxi- 
dized cellulose then is split or converted to another form, which splits very 
rapidly. In the case of the B linkages, the first step in the degradation may 
depend on the formation of an active oxidizing agent, a very slow reaction 
which establishes the kinetics of the whole series of steps as a zero-order 
reaction. These concepts are compared with a scheme proposed by Staudinger 
and Roos (Roos, Dissertation, Freiburg, 1941) for the oxidative degradation 
of cellulose. The first step is the formation of a diketo group, a slow zero- 
order reaction; further oxidation takes place at this point as a first-order 
reaction, with opening of the ring to form a carbonic acid ester, alkaline 
saponification of the ester then occurring very rapidly. In connection with 
this scheme it would be supposed that the A’ and A” linkages correspond 
to intermediate oxidation steps already present in the molecule. 21 references. 


M.A.H. 
CHLORINE 


SHEARON, WILL H., Jr. Chlorine and alkali production in the 
Southwest. Chem. Eng. News 26, no. 47: 3474-5 (Nov. 22, 1948). 


A brief review is given of the development of the alkali industry in the 
Southwest, which started in 1934 with the completion of the plant of the 
Southern Alkali Corp. at Corpus Christi, Texas. Since then a number of 
plants have been erected; the latest addition is the new chlorine and caustic 
soda plant of the Diamond Alkali Co., which was officially dedicated on 
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November 15, 1948 (cf. abstract below). Brief reference is also made to the 
new alkali plant i in Mexico which is drawing its raw material from es a 


former Lake Texcoco (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 47). 


SHEARON, WILL H., Jr., CHRENCIK, FRANK, and DICKINSON, 
C. L. Modern production of chlorine and caustic soda. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 40, no. 11: 2002-10 (November, 1948). 


A detailed illustrated account is given of the new Houston, Texas, plant 
of the Diamond Alkali Co. for the production of chlorine and caustic soda. 
The chlorine cells are of the diaphragm type; the cells were developed by 
the company and this is the first commercial installation. From 94-97% of 
the chlorine produced (220 tons per day) is liquefied by the Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal liquefaction system. Caustic soda is at present produced as solution 
only, although solid and flake caustic will be made in the future. The hydro- 
gen chloride plant will soon be put into operation and will produce about 
10 tons of 33% hydrochloric acid daily. Plans for other chlorine derivatives 
are under way. Flowsheets of the chlorine and caustic systems and the 
Diamond and conventional systems for chlorine liquefaction are included. 
16 references. E.S. 


CHROMATOGRAPHY 


WILLIAMS, Rocer, Jr., and HicHTower, J. V. Chromatography. 
Chem. Eng. 55, no. 11: 133-8 (Navember, 1948). 


After briefly outlining the principles of chromatography, possible uses and 
practical applications of this newest unit operation are described. The latter 
include the manufacture of vitamins and streptomycin ; apart from the bio- 
chemical field, the petroleum industry is probably the largest opening for the 
new process. 10 references. ES. 


CHROMIUM PLATING 


Warner, STERLING O. Chromium plating in paper and pulp 
mills. Paper Mill News 71, no. 48: 12-13 (Nov. 27, 1948). 


The author discusses the heniies to be derived from some of the more 
prominent applications of electrodeposition of chromium, including various 
kinds of rolls, screen plates, and suction box covers. E.S. 


COLOR-BLINDNESS 


FREEMAN, E tis, and Zaccaria, M. A. An illuminant-stable 
color vision test. II. Experimental-statistical evaluation. J. Optical 
Soc. Am. 38, no. 11: 971-6 (November, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 


827. 

Previously the physical specifications and the psy chophysical requirements 
were presented for six inks from which an illuminant-stable red-green color 
vision test could be constructed. A test consisting of 17 polychromatic plates 
was prepared and administered to 100 color blind and 100 normal subjects 
under illuminants ranging from minus-blue to 14, 000° K. The present paper 
reports the results of the evaluation of the test in actual practice. Theoretical 
expectations have been realized in that the test is illuminant-stable, discrimi- 
natory between normals and deficients, properly varied in relative difficulty 
of individual plates for normals and for color blinds, and yields scores well 
distributed in terms of the probability function, with a minimum of over- 
lapping between normals and color blinds. ES. 
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Jupp, Deane B. Color perceptions of deuteranopic and a 
opic observers. J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards 41, no. 4: 247- 
71 (October, 1948). 


A review of the literature on color perceptions mediated by dichromatic, 
red-green-confusing, visual mechanisms for an observer capable of relating 
them to normal color perceptions has been carried out; it shows that both 
types of such mechanisms (protanopia and deuteranopia) yield color per- 
ceptions of two hues only, yellow and blue. A review of the chief theories 
of vision shows that they also provide for this kind of color perception. A 
method of deriving protanopic and deuteranopic Munsell notations of colors 
from their specification in the standard ICI colorimetric co-ordinate system 
has been worked out on the basis of this kind of color perception. It is 
concluded that these notations of colors conform to the usual perceptions 
of them by protanopic and deuteranopic observers in the sense that the 
chance of any protanope or deuteranope of average ocular pigmentation 
having valid ground for objecting to them is remote. These protanopic and 
deuteranopic Munsell notations, therefore, serve to relate in a complete and 
detailed way the color perceptions of red-green-confusing dichromats with 
those of normal vision. It is expected that this detailed information will 
assist in the design of color-blindness tests, and will help color-blind persons 
to understand the relation of their own visual systems to the normal system 
and so give them a better chance to avoid the embarrassments and dangers 
of living in a tridimensional color world with a two-dimensional color de- 
tector. 98 references. | eS 


CONTAINER INDUSTRY—LAWS AND LEGISLATION 


ParKeER, Leo T. New law of guarantees. Fibre Containers 33, 
no. 10: 62, 67-8 (October, 1948). 


_In_ answer to an inquiry by a paperboard manufacturer concerning an 

“implied” guarantee, the author reviews several recent higher court law 

suits which illustrate all the phases of the law on the subject of guarantees. 
E.S. 


ParKER, Leo T. Review of the new law suits involving the 
paper and paperboard industry. Paper Ind. 30, no. 7: 1049-51 (Oc- 
tober, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 448. 


This is a continuation of the review of law suits of interest to the —* 
ESS. 


CORROSION 


ANoN. Corrosion protection in paper mills. Western Pulp and 
Paper 1, no. 3: 30-2 (October, 1948). 

A description is given of the temporary and permanent protective coatings 
used on the new paper machine and other installations of the Powell River 
Co. and the methods of application. Temporary coatings include paints which 
must be renewed periodically. Permanent coatings prepared from basic resin 
formulas include vinyl and phenolic linings and natural and synthetic rubber 
(Neoprene in particular) applications. R.R. 


COTTON 


Hesster, Lyte E., Merova, Grorce V., and BerKLey, Eart E. 
Degree of polymerization of cellulose in cotton fibers. Textile Re- 


search J. 18, no. 10: 628-34 (October, 1948). 
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The degree of polymerization of cotton fiber with primary walls only 
and with secondary walls gave average values of 5940 and 10,650, respec- 
tively. A kier boil of one hour had very little effect on the D.P. of fiber 
that had not been exposed to light or other degradation. Cotton fiber, particu- 
larly that with primary walls only, was very sensitive to drying, whether at 
room temperature or by heat, and lost as much as 70.8% of its D.P. on 
drying for four hours at 150° C. Fibers dehydrated by boiling in organic 
solvents did not show as great degradation as oven-dried ones, which empha- 
sizes the role of water in the reactivity of cellulose exposed to oxygen, The 
secondary-walled fiber was much more resistant to depolymerization associ- 
ated with drying and was quite resistant to degradation at temperatures 
below 150° C. In solvent dehydration, the greatest degradation was associated 
with solvents of lower boiling points. This was true for fiber with and 
without secondary thickening. The fiber from the half seed near the micro- 
pyle, or sharp point of the seed, was fairly uniform and had a maximum 
D.P. which decreased toward the chalazal cap. Within the cotton boll the 
D.P. was highest at the base of the lock, with a progressive decrease from 
base to tip. The weathering of cotton fiber by sunlight was very pronounced 
and appeared to start as soon as the fiber was exposed. Degradation meas- 
ured by D.P., from bolls at the time of opening and after 43 days of sun- 
shine, was 37%, whereas 41% decrease was noted over a 90-day period of 
exposure to mostly sunshine in another area, It is indicated that the rate 
of change in D.P. decreases with time. This may be accounted for by the 
failure of the short light waves to penetrate the mass of cotton, thus causing 
the greatest degradation on the surface of the fiber mass, or by a greater 
sensitivity of the extremely long molecules to ultraviolet light. 33 —_ 


DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS 


Penrson, Stic O., and Linpperc, Nits J. Control of micro- 
organisms in pulp and paper mills. II. The sorption of phenyl- 
mercuric ions on fibres. Svensk Papperstidn. 51, no. 19: 439-46 
(Oct. 15, 1948). [In English; German and Swedish summaries] 


The authors describe preliminary results concerning the retention of phenyl- 
mercuric acetate by different fibers, employing a microbiological method— 
the cylinder plate method, which is a modification of the well-known 
auxanographic method of Beijerinck widely used for testing the activity of 
antibiotics. Throughout the investigation, Pullularia pullulans was used as 
the test organism. The results showed that mechanical as well as chemical 
pulps retain a large part of the disinfectant. Groundwood pulp fibers sorb 
the greatest amount, whereas sulfate and sulfite fibers retain smaller quanti- 
ties. The sorption is greatly influenced by the pulp consistency. A 2% sus- 
pension of groundwood pulp sorbs about 0.4 mg. of the mercurial per gram 
of pulp. In the presence of aluminum sulfate, however, this quantity is con- 
siderably reduced. This inhibiting action is immediate and reversible and 
‘its extent depends upon the concentration of the aluminum sulfate. Whereas 
only 5% of the mercurial can be detected in the white water of a 2% ground- 
wood pulp suspension mixed with 0.001% of the organo-mercurial, about 
50% is found in the white water if aluminum sulfate is added to the pulp. 
It seems reasonable to assume that these effects are caused by ion exchange. 
Since the phenylmercuric acetate is almost completely sorbed by the fibers 
at the concentrations used in a groundwood mill, the disinfectant remains in 
the pulp laps and protects them against fungal activity from the time of 
manufacture to the ultimate consumer. In the paper mill, on the other hand, 
a great percentage of the mercurial is lost in the white water. Hence, it is 
economically important to keep the system as closed as possible. A simple 
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and rapid method for determining the amount of the disinfectant which 
recirculates in the white water is urgently needed. The authors consider 
the cylinder plate method well adapted for this purpose. 14 a 


ELECTRIC PRECIPITATORS 


Roserts, L. M., Beaver, C. E., and BLesstnc, W. H. Operat- 
ing experiences with Cottrell precipitators on sulphate recovery 
furnace gases. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 18: 45-9 [T.S. 439-43] 
(Oct. 28, 1948); Tech. Assoc. Papers 31: 651-5 (1948); ef. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 747-8. 


Some operating data and plant experience with Cottrell precipitators for 
the recovery of sodium compounds from recovery furnace gases are pre- 
sented. The information is based on actual plant tests and information ob- 
tained directly from the various companies who have installed and operated 
precipitators in sulfate mills. ELS. 


ENGINEERING 


GraF, S. H. College-industry relations—with reference to place- 
ment and orientation of mechanical engineering graduates. Paper 
Trade J. 127, no. 20: 43-6 (Nov. 11, 1948). 


The author covers some of the problems of a typical mechanical engineer- 
ing department with special reference to the changes introduced by the war 
and veteran graduates. Since a definite customer-seller relationship has de- 
veloped between industry and the engineering colleges, several quite definite 
responsibilities exist on the part of employers and schools, respectively, in 
absorbing and preparing those to be placed. These problems are of mutual 
concern and closer co-operation between industry and colleges is essential. 
Various means of enhancing such co-operation are pointed out. S. 


ESPARTO 
Anon. Why esparto? Brit. Printer 61, no. 363: 42-4 (Novem- 
ber-December, 1948). 


Papers made of esparto furnish are superior to others in ability to print 
well with less pressure. Photomicrographs are given to show the characteris- 
tics of esparto and wood fibers. Esparto fibers keep their shapes well and the 
ends remain unfrayed after beating, whereas those of wood flatten and fray. 
Paper made of sulfate wood pulp is a solidly packed mass; that of esparto 
has an aerated structure, resulting in greater bulk with less weight and 
greater resilience. Esparto papers must be carefully processed to eliminate 
the impurities which otherwise may be seen in the look-through or even 
on the surface of highly finished papers. Because of its air cavities, esparto 
papers are able to absorb surplus moisture readily and thus achieve a con- 
sistent moisture content over the whole sheet more quickly than papers 
made from wood fiber. If properly matured before being packed, esparto 
paper is less apt to react unfavorably to subsequent humidity variations. 13 
illustrations. R.R. 

FOAM 


Rosinson, J. V., and Woops, W. W. A method of selecting 
foam inhibitors. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (London) 67, no. 9: 361-5 
(September, 1948). 


Most foam inhibitors are insoluble. A criterion is described for selecting 
foam inhibitors from insoluble liquids which form emulsions with the liquid 
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to be defoamed. By determining the surface tensions of the liquid to be 
defoamed and of the additive saturated with that liquid and the interfacial 
tension between them, a rupture coefficient may be calculated. A high positive 
rupture coefficient is characteristic of a liquid with a high foam-inhibiting 
ability for the specified foaming liquid. A negative rupture coefficient is charac- 
teristic of liquids which will not reduce foaming. Fifty-four experimental 
cases are cited for three foaming systems, to which the principle has been 
applied with high correlation. A mechanism of defoaming is described. 
Bubble coalescence rather than bubble rupture at the top of the foam is 
emphasized. It is shown that a spread film of a foam inhibitor on the surface 
of the foaming liquid may actually stabilize bubbles at the surface, although 
promoting rapid coalescence. 11 references. ES. 


FOLDING BOXES 


Anon. Arden’s diced cream. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 100-2 
(November, 1948). 


Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has introduced a new ice cream 
carton in individual-serving units, using the advantages of sanitation, econo- 
my, and convenience for promotion. The carton is of light waxed paper- 
board, die cut and scored. When pulled open, the carton reverts almost to a 
flat sheet, and the cube of ice cream drops out untouched. A new patented 
carton machine and a custom-built filler are used in the packing operation. 
In soda fountains, the use of the new pack eliminates the hand dipper and 
assures each customer of the same amount of ice cream. For home use, the 
package makes possible the purchase of single servings and buying to meet 
the tastes of each member of the family. R.R. 


Anon. Planned packaging. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 116-18 
(November, 1948). 


A new packaging program for the Chicago Transformer Division of the 
Essex Wire Corp. provides for accommodating 175 types and sizes of prod- 
ucts in four basic containers of distinctive design and ensures the proper 
protection of each item. The container is a full telescoping folding box of 
0.04 paperboard with a double kraft back. The covers are letterpress printed 
in black and red on white coated stock, and then varnished to add color 
depth and protection against handling. Gummed labels are used to make the 
ordering of the boxes independent of the relative sales of various items and 
to afford a contrast to the varnished coated board. A specially designed 
chart (illustrated) is used on the packaging line to facilitate immediate 
selection of the proper size of package and interior packing for each trans- 
former. Single-surface corrugated strips, folded in different ways, are used 
as padding. A strip of printed gummed tape binds the padding together to 
form a firm protective sleeve that is easily removed and replaced. Mounting 
studs, terminals, or lead wires are protected by double-faced corrugated 
board. Corrugated containers are used for shipping. RR. 


Dickey, Rocer C. Crease breaking. Graphic Arts Monthly 20, 
no. 11: 74, 76, 98, 100 (November, 1948). 


After the flat folding box leaves the boxmaker’s plant, it must be opened 
either by hand or machine and the product inserted. If only the conventional 
crease lines are prebroken and others do not receive this treatment, the latter 
will offer resistance to the opening action; modern filling machines—which 
open the carton by outside presstrre—cannot function at top speed under 
these conditions. Hence, more and more users of folding boxes specify that 
their cartons be crease broken. A brief outline of the procedure is given; 
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certain machines limit the crease break to 90° and even less, whereas new 
machines permit a full 180° break, assuring greatest ease in opening. ES. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


BicKersTaFF, A. Forest management at the Petawawa Forest 
Experiment Station. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 151-2 
(October, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 295. 


Important work at the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station concerns 
the profitable management of the area on a sustained yield basis. A summary 
is given of the system under which the work is done. R.R. 


Emmerson, Donatp W. Alberta’s forest resources. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 125-6 (October, 1948). 


Alberta, of which over three fourths is forested, also has great coal and 
natural gas reserves, minerals such as salt and limestone, and numerous 
practical sites for water power development. The total forest resources for 
saw logs, pulpwood, cordwood, etc., amount to 30 billion cu. ft., half of 
which is readily accessible. Poplar predominates, with plentiful supplies of 
spruce, lodgepole and jack pine, fir, and tamarack. The work of the forestry 
division of the Province is briefly discussed. R.R. 


GREEN River Proyect WorK COMMITTEE. The Green River 
project for the study of forest management in relation to spruce 
budworm control. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 136, 138, 140, 
142, 144 (October, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 833-4. 


Because the vulnerability of a forest to spruce budworm attack increases 
with the density of the balsam-spruce stand, its age, and the percentage of 
balsam, with mortality greater in the slower growing stands, one of the 
most promising methods of conquering the problem lies in forest manage- 
ment. A discussion is given of the policies of the Green River Project Work 
Committee, consisting of representatives of Fraser Companies Ltd., the New 
Brunswick Department of Lands and Mines, the Dominion Forest Service, 
and the Dominion Division of Entomology, and the progress which it made 
up to 1947. The project should provide valuable information regarding not 
only the budworm, but also problems involved in the management of balsam- 
spruce forests. Details of specific investigations will be published in papers 
as they are completed. A map is given showing the features of the area 
to be studied by the Committee. R.R. 


Koenic, Paut. Tree farmers and industry. Paper Mill News 
71, no. 47: 14, 16 (Nov. 20, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 100. 

Fundamentally, the Tree Farm idea is a means to encourage woodland 
management by example and demonstration; it creates widespread public 
understanding of the nature of the forest resource, its renewable character- 
istics, and the part the people generally must play if the program is to 
succeed. Many pulp and paper companies are enthusiastic participants in the 
movement, although there are a number who are not. It would be a progres- 
sive step for the entire industry if all companies would lend their full force 
and strength to the project. E.S. 


Ritcuik£, JAMES L, The forest resources of the South. Southern 
Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 10A: 38-40, 54 (Oct. 31, 1948). 
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In this report the author discusses the most recent available data on the 
forest resources of the South, including the following states: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, eastern 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, eastern Texas, and Virginia. Data on 
forest land area, commercial forest area by character and growth, volume 
of timber by species, volume of wood on commercial forest lands by size 
and type, ownership of commercial forest land, distribution of private com- 
mercial forest land by size, current annual growth, and annual drain on com- 
mercial forest land, and forest fire statistics are given, supplemented by 
13 tables. E.S. 


Sarvas, Risto. Breeding of forest trees. Finnish Paper Timber 
J. 30, no. 17: 287-91 (Sept. 15, 1948). [In Finnish ; English sum- 
mary ] 


The author discusses Finnish developments in forest tree breeding, par- 
ticularly the search for pedigree trees and the founding of seed plantations. 


«J. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Department of Natural Resources and Indus- 
trial Development. The pulpwood resources of Saskatchewan. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 146, 148 (October, 1948). 


A summary is given of pulpwood resources and production since 1937 
in Saskatchewan. About 200,000 cords of aspen are used annually for all 
purposes, which is approximately a fifth of the annual increment. About 
50,000 cords of jack pine, 100,000 of white spruce, and 10,000 of balsam fir 
could be produced annually on a sustained yield basis; hundreds of thousands 
of cords of black spruce are available, but little can be expected from a 
second crop on the cut-over areas for the present generation. R.R. 


GUMS AND RESINS 


ScHopMEYER, C. S. Effect of 2,4-D on yields of oleoresin from 
slash and longleaf pines. Sci. Monthly 67, no. 6: 440-3 (Decem- 
ber, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 259-60. 


Reference is made to experiments with 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid 
as a morpholine salt applied to longleaf and slash pine in place of the cor- 
rosive sulfuric acid for stimulating the flow of oleoresin. The yields from 
slash pine were 10% greater and those from longleaf pine 40% smaller than 
those obtained with a corresponding number of sulfuric acid treatments. 
The research is being continued to determine commercial applicability. A 
full-season test running 32 weeks will be necessary to show whether or not 
2,4-D will be effective with repeated applications, and whether it will seri- 
ously damage the trees. 


SmiTH, F. The constitution of carob gum. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
70, no. 10: 3249-53 (October, 1948). 

Carob gum, a polysaccharide, obtained from the seeds of the carob bean, 
is composed of p-galactose (20%) and p-mannose (80%). The methylated 
gum, obtained either directly or through the acetate by the agency of methyl 
sulfate and sodium hydroxide, gives upon methanolysis the glycosides of 
2,3,4,6-tetramethyl-p- galactose (1 part), 2,3,6-trimethyl-p-mannose (2-3 
parts), and 2,3-dimethyl-p-mannose (1 part). These constituents have been 
identified by the formation of crystalline derivatives. The structure of the 
galactomannan polysaccharide is discussed. 29 references. 
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HISTORY 


Tupor, GraHaM. The history of handmade papers. Brit. Paper: 
18, 20-1, 23-4, 26 (Autumn, 1948). [In English, French, and 
Spanish ] 

Following a brief description of the modern method of making paper by 
hand, the author traces its history and development from its beginning in 
about 105 a.p. in China. R.R. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


AspoTT, OWEN C. A recently developed kraft digester control. 
Paper Mill News 71, no. 43: 70 (Oct. 23, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 
11. 


Reference is made to a co-ordinated control system for sulfate digesters, 
involving automatic continuous gas relief, steam blow back in case of liquor 
carry-over, steam blow back from wholly or partly plugged screens in the 
gas-off line, and automatic steaming control according to predetermined 
time-pressure or time-temperature schedules. ES. 


Brown, R. M. The status of instrumentation in the pulp and 
paper industry. Paper Mill News 71, no. 43: 26-7 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


Although the status of instrumentation in the pulp and paper industry had 
risen prior to the last war, the industry still lagged behind others in the 
use made of instrument equipment. Since the end of the war, the change to 
continuous processes, recovery and waste utilization problems, and the man- 
power situation have caused an increase in the use of instruments, which 
has brought benefits as well problems to the industry. One of the most 
pressing problems is that of obtaining men trained in the use and maintenance 
of such equipment. To help this situation, the instrument companies have 
been conducting training courses and supplying specialists to lecture before 
groups of interested pulp and paper men. TAPPI and the Technical Section 
of CPPA have formed permanent committees on instrumentation and much 
good work has already been accomplished. ES. 


THE Foxsporo Company. New developments and installations. 
Paper Mill News 71, no. 43: 73-4 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


Some of the new developments in instruments by Foxboro are reviewed, 
including the d/p cell (force balance differential recorder pressure trans- 
mitter for flow and level), the Multi-Record Dynalog electronic recorder, 
air conditioning controls, and packaged unit controls. E.S. 


Lupwic, Frank H, Instrumentation of a modern kraft mill. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 89-94 (October, 1948) ; Paper 
Trade J. 127, no. 23 : 39-43 (Dec. 2, 1948). 


The author describes the instruments used in the Pulp Mill Division of 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Ltd. under the headings digesters, washers, screen 
room, machine room, evaporators, recovery furnace and boiler, Dorr caus- 
ticizing plant, lime kiln, and miscellaneous. Sample charts are — 

wR. 


Murpny, E. A., and ScHott, H. A. Application of instrumenta- 
tion to sulphate digesters. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 18: 35-40 (Oct. 
28, 1948). 
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Since there is neither a standardized cooking cycle nor a standard sulfate 
digester, a system of instrumentation or automatic digester control can 
provide maximum benefits to a mill operator only if it is designed specifically 
to meet mill requirements and process conditions, There are several basic 
instruments which are employed in various combinations to provide the type 
of instrumentation required, including recording thermometers, electronic 
potentiometer pyrometers, resistance thermometers, pressure recorders, flow 
meters, time-pattern transmitters, and integral by-passes. Each of these is 
described briefly. Examples of typical control systems are given which illus- 
trate the results which can be obtained by adapting certain basic instruments 
to solve control problems presented by specific process conditions, such as 
a direct cook natural-circulation digester, an indirect cook forced-circulation 
digester, and a direct cook forced-circulation digester. Brief reference is 
made to the problem of digester relief control. ES. 


SHEARE, A. J. Instrument application in the sulphite mill. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 113-19 (October, 1948). 


The author discusses the more important instrument applications in the 
digester section of the sulfite mill and their significant details; brief refer- 
ence is made to consistency controllers on screens, load recorders on a jordan, 
etc. 12 figures. R.R. 


STEWART, A. L. Instruments and automatic control for the mod- 
ern boiler plant. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 105-12 (Octo- 
ber, 1948). 


The author considers the various applications for meters and instruments 
in the power plant and briefly traces the development in boiler design and 
the application of fuel-burning equipment during the past 25 years, which 
have made the use of a complete quota of metering and control equipment 
absolutely essential. 11 figures. R.R. 


LIGNIN 


Battey, A. Solubility and extraction studies of lignin. Paper 
Ind. 30, no. 8: 1196-9 (November, 1948). 


The author has demonstrated the heterogeneity of lignin isolated from 
aspen (Populus tremuloides) by means of aqueous butanol and alkali by 
determination of its solubility in methanol and acetone and the application 
of Gibbs’ phase rule. These data indicated the presence of at least two com- 
ponents. In addition, a novel sheet method for the selective solvent extraction 
of lignin is presented. The method provides a relatively rapid means for estab- 
lishing the heterogeneity of a lignin product. The author has employed this 
method on aspen lignin described above, a similar lignin from western hem- 
lock, a commercial alkali lignin from mixed hardwoods, and on evaporated 
sulfite waste liquor, and has found them all to be heterogeneous. A.P. 


ENKVIST, TERJE, and HAccLunp, Erik. Thiolignins with a high 
sulfur content. Festskrift tillagnad J. Arvid Hedvall: 149-67 
(1948). [In German ; English summary ] 


To study the reaction mechanism between sodium sulfide and lignin in 
the kraft cooking process, the authors heated sprucewood for 24-64 hours 
at 100° C. with an aqueous solution of hydrogen sulfide, buffered to a pH 
of 7, and extracted the wood with pyridine at room temperature. The lignin 
was isolated by distilling the solvent. The residual wood was then extracted 
in a Soxhlet with pyridine, giving a second lignin fraction. The crude lignins 
were separated by solvent extraction and gave lignin preparations with 
7-17.5% sulfur and 12-15% methoxyl. The capacity of these thiolignins for 
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methylation with diazomethane did not differ from that of isolated native 
spruce lignin. When sprucewood was cooked with sodium hydrosulfide cor- 
responding to 40% sodium hydroxide (based on the wood) at 160° C., the 
pulp obtained was difficult to defiber. On extraction of this pretreated wood 
with sodium hydroxide at 100° C., the thiolignin dissolved and was precipi- 
tated with dilute hydrochloric acid. After extraction with carbon disulfide, 
it contained about 8% sulfur which was firmly combined. The analyses 
of the thiolignins obtained from hydrosulfide cooks showed that water was 
split off in an amount corresponding to that of the hydrogen sulfide added 
to the lignin. From these results and the behavior of the thiolignin toward 
iodine, before and after reduction, it was concluded that the main part of 
the sulfur in the thiolignin was present as sulfide sulfur and not as mercapto 
(as suggested by Ahlm, cf. B.I.P.C. 9: 296) or disulfide. The average 
molecular weights of the alcohol-soluble thiolignins were between 500 and 
1500. 15 references. F.E.B. 


LUBRICATION AND LUBRICANTS 


Suirk, W. B., and Hooten, J. H. Paper mill lubrication. South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 11: 54, 56, 58 (November, 1948) ; 
Paper Mill News 71, no. 49: 12, 14, 16 (Dec. 4, 1948) ; Paper Ind. 
30, no. 9: 1388-90 (December, 1948). 


As it is impossible to give recommendations of oils and greases for each 
mill application in a brief article, the authors discuss the lubricating prob- 
lems of a few specific applications, including exposed machinery (barking 
drums, conveyors, chippers, grinders, rotary kilns, beaters, and refining 
machinery) and pulp and paper machinery drives and bearings. The engi- 
neering services of the lubricant manufacturers should be consulted at 
periodic intervals. ES. 


THe Texas Company. New lubricant for circulating systems 
for dryer bearings on paper machines. Paper Mill News 71, no. 
46: 71-2, 74 (Nov. 13, 1948). 


Reference is made to the development of a new paper machine lubricant, 
Texaco Ursa Oil X**; its effectiveness is shown by actual case histories. 


MACHINERY 


THE Biack-CLawson Company. Black-Clawson equipment for 
pulp and paper mills. Paper Mill News 71, no. 46: 114, 116 (Nov. 
13, 1948). 


A list of recent installations by Black-Clawson is given, including entire 
paper machines, stock preparation equipment, and auxiliary machinery. 
ES. 


NeesE, E. H., Jr. Improving product and reducing costs. Paper 
Mill News 71, no. 46: 62, 65-6 (Nov. 13, 1948). 


An illustrated description is given of machinery developments by Beloit 
during the past year. ES. 


THE Sanpy HIxt [Ron anv Brass Works. Sandy Hill machines 
installed throughout world. Paper Mill News 71, no. 46: 68, 70 
(Nov. 13, 1948). 

A brief illustrated description is given of paper machines and auxiliary 


equipment built by Sandy Hill for installations in the United States and 
various foreign countries. 
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MACHINERY—BEATERS 


Couture, J. W. Modernization for stock preparation. Paper 
Mill News 71, no. 46: 106-7 (Nov. 13, 1948); cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
303. 


The new extremely flexible stock preparation system is described which 
was recently installed at the new plant of the Nationa: Paper Corp. at 
Ransom, Pa. It involves a Hydrapulper, Hydrafiners, cycling tanks, and 
machine chest operated by remote control; all loads are handled by electric 
trucks. The system allows the treatment of all types of pulp and the produc- 
tion of various grades of paper. ES. 


McGINLeEy, Raymonp P. Hydrafiner treatment of rag stock. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 20: 39-42 (Nov. 11, 1948); Paper Mill 
News 71, no. 46: 27-8, 30, 32 (Nov. 13, 1948). 


The author describes experimental work with beater-Hydrafiner combina- 
tions for the treatment of rag stock, which required certain modifications of 
the bars and plug construction of the Hydrafiner. When a satisfactory 
arrangement was found, the combination cut the processing time in the beater 
—using the standard washing cycle in the washers—from approximately 12 
to 2% hours and added only one-half hour of Hydrafining with a saving 
in power consumption. A comparison of the strength values of papers beaten 
in hollanders and in the beater-Hydrafiner combination indicated that the 
beater-manufactured sheet gave slightly higher values, although the differ- 
ence was almost negligible, whereas formation in the Hydrafined sheet was 
greatly improved. In addition, the fiber length was somewhat longer and the 
freeness higher. One beater-refiner combination promises to accomplish 
the work of four beaters with considerable reduction in space —— 


Root, Epwarp M. Modernizing the beater room, Paper Trade 
J. 127, no. 18: 41-2 (Oct. 28, 1948). 


The author discusses the modernization of the beater room in terms of 
the new stock preparation equipment developed by his company (Hydra- 
pulpers, Hydrafiners, cycling chests, Agi-flo pumps, Classifiner screens, etc.). 

ES. 


MACHINERY—BOARD MACHINES 


GEHRING, C. Ives. Features of an eight-cylinder board machine. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 21: 141-2 [T.S. 464-5] (Nov. 18, 1948) ; 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 31 : 263-5 (1948). 


The author describes an eight-cylinder, 91-inch trim board machine, mak- 
ing high-grade single or double lined and solid board specialties for paper 
food containers and closures. The batch stock preparation system includes 
Hydrapulpers, beaters, cycling chests, and jordans, the latter operating con- 
tinuously. The machine has a three-system stuffbox, each with an eight-gate 
arrangement providing maximum flexibility. Stock furnishes include bleached 
and unbleached sulfite and kraft, groundwood pulp, and converting waste in 
different combinations, Various details of the different sections of the 
machine are discussed. 


McArn, THEODORE A. Sonoco has new Dowingtown Fourdri- 
nier. Paper Mill News 71, no. 46:43-5 (Nov. 13, 1948); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 18: 538. 
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An illustrated description is given of the unusual features of the new 
Downingtown Fourdrinier and press section recently installed at the Harts- 
ville, S.C., plant of Sonoco Products Co. The machine is designed for speeds 
from 150 to 1000 ft. /min., making semichemical 9-point corrugated and up 
from gum and tupelo wood, also 9- and 12-point from corrugated =" 


MACHINERY—CHIPPERS 
Brown, W. W. A horizontal disk chipper. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 49, no. 11:95-7 (October, 1948); Paper Trade J. 127, no. 
26: 15-17 (Dec. 23, 1948). 


The author describes the mechanical features of a horizontal disk chipper 
which was recently developed on the West Coast. The first machine has 
been in steady commercial operation in a sulfate mill for 13 months. Its 
work has been confined to chipping cants. The major differences between 
this and conventional chippers are outlined; the new machine is economical 
of floor space and requires no elaborate foundations. The slicing action of 
the knife results in less crushing of chip ends and it is possible to fit more 
than one spout to the machine, a feature which could not be duplicated on 
a vertical chipper. The quality of the chips has been satisfactory. No modifi- 
cations have been made to the machine in the last nine months; however, 
minor improvements would be desirable, such as greater accessibility for 
changing knives, wear plates, and bedknives, a bearing arrangement to 
prevent the riding of the disk and shaft when dense woods are being chipped, 
and a better method of adjusting belt tension. 3 diagrams. ES. 


MacLaurin, D. J., and VAN ALLEN, A. M. Performance of a 
whole log chipper and associated equipment. Paper Trade J. 127, 
no. 22: 23-30 (Nov. 25, 1948) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 12: 
106-12 (November, 1948). 


Data are presented on the performance of a 123-inch whole log chipper, 
screens, and rechipper, used in converting large barked logs into chips for 
pulping. The equipment converts approximately 97% of the barked log 
weight into suitable chips, at an average production rate of 40 tons (wet 
weight) of chips per hour, with 7% saving in wood and a 50% saving in 
labor over former 84-inch chippers and associated equipment. ES. 


Rocers, H. W. The wood chipper. Paper Ind. 30, no. 6: 883-8; 
no. 7: 1042-7 (September, October, 1948). 


After briefly describing the method of operation of a wood chipper, the 
author analyzes what actually is taking place during chipping, discussing the 
most advantageous chipping angle, shear values of different wood species, the 
effect of variations in chipper design, and the effect of the number of knives 
used. An example is given of the theoretical calculation of the energy re- 

quired to chip a cubic foot of wood. This analysis is checked against oscil- 
erat records on measured logs of different wood species. The results 
indicate that the power required is definitely a function of the shear value, 
so that it is possible, within close limits, to obtain the kilowatt seconds 
required to chip any species of wood. The results of this comparison and the 
values derived therefrom are tabulated; they can be used in the selection 
of motor ratings. However, it should be recognized that the paper mill of 
today is not limited to one wood species, so that the motor must be able to 
handle the largest logs of all species used, if shutdowns are to be avoided. 
It is possible to employ the synchronous motor, the slip-ring motor, or the 
high-resistance squirrel-cage motor with chippers; the selection of motor 
ratings with these different types under various conditions is discussed. In 
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conclusion, the author emphasizes several features in motor design for chipper 


operation which should be given careful attention. 6 tables and 20 — 


MACHINERY—CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


Anon. A new type of RC consistency regulator. Svensk Pap- 
perstidn. 51, no. 19: 454-5 (Oct. 15, 1948). [In Swedish] 


Reference is made to a combination of mechanical and pneumatic means 
for the automatic control of the consistency regulators developed by R. Carl- 
stedt. The same pneumatic principle has also been applied to the control of 
the vacuum of suction boxes, Arca steam traps, and RC pressure regulators. 
4 illustrations. E.S. 


Brrp Macuine Company. Accurate, dependable stock con- 
sistency control needed. Paper Mill News 71, no. 43: 54 (Oct. 23, 
1948). 


The principle and possible applications of the Bird consistency regulator 
are outlined briefly. i: 


DeZurik SHOWER ComPany, Sartell, Minn. DeZurik consist- 
ency regulator. Paper Mill News 71, no. 43: 69 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


Modifications of the DeZurik consistency regulator are described for spe- 
cial cases, such as installations in pressure lines—where an open type box 
cannot be employed—or directly under the discharge of washers or deckers, 
where consistencies as high as 20% off the cylinder are being — 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


Anon. Safety devices for converting machinery. Neue deut. 
Papier-Ztg. 2, no. 15: 422-6 (Aug. 15, 1948). [In German] 

An illustrated description is given of various safety devices and guards 
applied to drives, punchers, presses, feeders, stitchers, etc., used in the con- 
version of paper and board. ES. 


Berc, E. C. Machinery, equipment for folding & setup boxes. 
Am. Paper Converter 22, no. 11: 18 (November, 1948). 

The raw stock used for folding cartons and setup boxes must be properly 
made, or there will be trouble in printing, die cutting, glueing, and even 
filling on high-speed machines. Inks or varnishes must be ordered with com- 
plete specifications. For long runs, high-speed roll-fed printing presses are 
more economical and faster; for short runs, automatically sheet-fed presses 
are more practical. The finished job can be no better than the printing plates 
used on it, and the engraver or plate man should be informed regarding what 
raw materials will be used. For a design requiring a 120-line screen, a coated 
surface is best. RR. 


MACHINERY—DRIVE, ELECTRIC 
Baker, R. R. Finishing and converting machinery drives. South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 11: 17-18, 20, 22, 24, 66 (Novem- 
ber, 1948). 


The author discusses the power requirements of rewinders, rotary cutters, 
supercalenders, plates, and pasters, corrugators, and waxing machines, and 
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the most suitable type of drive and control mechanisms under various operat- 
ing conditions. 8 illustrations. ES. 


SMITH, Marx S. Modernized paper machine drive at Byron 
Weston improves performance. Paper Mill News 71, no. 43: 28- 
30, 32 (Oct. 23, 1948). 

A detailed illustrated description is presented of the all-electronic multiple- 
generator sectional drive installed on the revamped 112-inch Fourdrinier ma- 
chine of the Byron Weston Co. at Dalton, Mass., making high-grade rag- 
content ledger, bond, and index papers. ES. 


SPENCER-PHILLIPS, R. J. Latest developments in sectional elec- 
tric drive. Western Pulp and Paper 1, no. 3: 16-19 (October, 
1948). 

A description is given of the Harland sectional drive installed on the new 
paper machine at Powell River, designed for a top speed of 2000 ft./min. 
Four diagrams are included. R.R. 


MACHINERY—DRYERS 


Arey, M. The spiral drier. Papeterie 70, no. 9: 289-91 (Septem- 
ber, 1948). [In French] 

The spiral drier used for many years in the textile industry for drying 
printed fabrics, although little known in the paper industry, may find use 
in making varnished papers (in which the coating material is dispersed in 
volatile solvents) or photographic papers. The construction of the drier is 
shown schematically and its operation is discussed briefly. L.E.W. 


Sarco Company, Inc. Drying and air venting cylinders of paper 
machines. Paper Mill News 71, no. 43: 59-60, 70 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


An efficient method of draining and air venting drier rolls—the Sarco sys- 
tem—is described, which is widely used in British pulp and a 


MACHINERY—ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


Hatserc, M. N., and Hawkins, G. L. Power system expanded 
at Hammermill Paper Co. Paper Ind. 30, no, 8: 1200-1 (Novem- 
ber, 1948). 


To take care of a planned increase in plant load, the Hammermill Paper 
Co. installed another turbine generator operating at 13.8 kv., although all 
existing power was being generated at 2400 volts. Careful studies had indi- 
cated that—on account of possible economies in equipment and operation— 
any future generators, whether further additions or replacements, should 
operate at 13.8 kv. The necessary alterations on the existing equipment and 
the connection of the new generator through transformers to the synchroniz- 
ing bus are described, supplemented by diagrams and illustrations. The new 
power system is so designed that future expansions can be made simply and 
economically. It has been in successful operation for several months and its 
performance has been excellent to date. ES. 


Knapp, G. W. Let’s look at our electrical future. Paper Mill 
News 71, no. 43: 45-6, 82, 92 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


The author disucsses developments in paper machine drives, super- 
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calenders, and winders, and electrical devices of general interest, such as the 
Thymotrol, the electronic amplidyne package, and several of their = 
tions. HS. 


LANNER, VILGoT. Scientific management in the paper and pulp 
industry. Electric power. Svensk Papperstidn. 51, no. 17: 389-98 
(Sept. 15, 1948). [In Swedish; German and English summaries] 
cf. B.LP.C. 19: 25-6. 

The author analyzes the most suitable design and operations of electrical 
installations in Swedish pulp and paper mills, both from a technical and an 
economical point of view. The price of hydroelectric power from the Swedish 
grid system is about 2 6re/kw.hr.; this should be borne in mind when de- 
ciding the extent to which steam power is used in a mill. In general, it is 
economical to use noncondensing turbines, even at the present high fuel 
prices. On the other hand, the power produced by condensing turbines is 
much more expensive and their application should be limited. As an example, 
the development of the electrical plant of a pulp mill since 1915 is used to 
describe in detail the design of up-to-date installations, in which standardized 
equipment has been used throughout. It was found that 10 kv. is the most 
suitable distribution voltage for small and large mills alike. The switchboard 
installations should not be designed for oil in the circuit breakers; the en- 
closed transformers should be located close to the low-voltage bus bar of 
the different load centers. Considering the cost of cables, switches, etc., the 
most suitable voltage for the motors is 500 volts. In the case of a.c. operation, 
only short-circuited motors are recommended for direct starting. All motors 
should be totally enclosed and equipped with ball bearings. These recom- 
mendations apply to all motors up to 100-200 h.p. The number of different 
motor sizes should be kept as small as possible. The required number of 
motors and their order of purchase can be readily ascertained by statistical 
studies. This can be of great significance in the design and installation of 
new equipment and, later on, in its operation. In the case of large mills, it 
is recommended that a record of every motor be kept on cards, on which all 
important information is entered, such as the entire spare unit, spare parts 
available, performance, maintenance, location in the plant, etc. ES. 


Massot, G. Electronic controls in the paper industry. Bull. 
assoc. tech. ind. papetiére 2, no. 7: 129-37; discussion : 137-8 (Oc- 
tober, 1948). [In French] 

After briefly outlining the theory of photoelectric cells and vacuum tubes, 
possible applications in the paper industry are listed, such as the control 
of variable speed motors, different types of regulators, the running true of a 
web, and the operation of cutters, for counting sheets, detecting defects in 
paper, etc. Supplemented by schematic diagrams, the electronic control of the 
conversion of a.c. current for d.c. motor operation and the synchronization of 
various sections of the paper machine with a sectional drive are described. 


L.E.W. 
MACHINERY—FELT CONDITIONERS 

WarreN, BLANCHARD D. Keeping press felts fit for today’s high- 
speed papermaking. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 11: 26, 
28 (November, 1948) ; Paper Trade J. 127, no. 24: 19-21 (Dec. 9, 
1948) ; Paper Ind. 30, no. 9: 1385-6 (December, 1948). 

The author describes the operating principle of the Vickery felt condi- 
tioner, with special reference to a new type, the jordan-type conditioner, 


which has been developed to meet the extraordinary requirements for condi- 
tioning felts that pass over the boxes at a high rate of speed. This condi- 
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tioner is longer and has many more openings than the box used on ordinary 
paper machines. It uses 8 gal. of water/min. at 90 to 100° F.; the vacuum 
is 100 cu. ft./min. with 13 to 15 inches of vacuum. The standard box uses 
3 gal./min. with 30 to 40 cu. ft. and 3 to 5 inches of vacuum. Without con- 
tinuous conditioning, the felts would soon defeat high-speed — 


MACHINERY—HEAD BOX 


SANGER, F. M. Tests of flow spreader models. Paper Trade J. 
127, no. 21: 123-4 (Nov. 18, 1948). 


Model tests of the Pusey-Jones flow spreader on Fourdrinier machines 
have proved that stock is delivered by the flow spreader at uniform velocities 
across its full width and without eddies or cross currents. However, the 
stock should be delivered to the headbox or slice at lower velocities; the 
flow spreader was redesigned to permit spreading and increasing velocity 
in each pass and suddenly decreasing velocity in the turn arounds, so that 
turbulence is smoothed out in the pass following the turn around. The cor- 
rect type of slice, a closed nozzle or pressure slice, is essential for this ar- 
rangement. ES. 


MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE 


ANON. First locally made fine-paper machine taken into use. 
Finnish Paper Timber J. 30, no. 19: 343-4, 346, 348 (Oct. 15, 
1948). [In English and Finnish] 

Reference is made to the installation of a new (sixth) fine paper machine 
by Tervakoski Osakeyhtid, the first fine paper machine to be built in Fin- 
land. The net width of the machine is 2.20 m.; it produces all standard 
qualities of fine paper for which it was constructed, notably cigarette, carbon, 
and condenser paper in basis weights from 8 g./sq. m. and above, and in 
some cases even in still lighter grades. The output is one to six tons per day, 
depending on quality and basis weight made. The drive was supplied by the 
Harland Engineering Works in England. A new supercalender constructed 
in Finland has also been installed. 5 illustrations. ES. 


ANoN. Powell River’s new machine goes into production. West- 
ern Pulp and Paper 1, no. 3: 6-7 (October, 1948). 

The 226-inch No. 8 newsprint machine, which began operations at the 
Powell River Co. in September, is now runnnig at a speed of 1200 ft./min. ; 
engineers believe it capable of a record-breaking 2000 ft./min. within a year 
or so. With this addition, the annual production of the plant will be over 
260,000 tons of newsprint. Four illustrations of the machine are given. 

R. 


THE PusEY AND JONES CorPoRATION. Pusey-Jones new paper 
machines installed this year. Paper Mill News 71, no. 46: 101-2 
(Nov. 13, 1948). 


Illustrations of the paper machines are presented which the company in- 
stalled in 1948; those that were rebuilt during the past year and new ones 
to be delivered in 1949 are listed. ES. 


Rice Barton CorporaTION. Rice Barton machines installed dur- 
ing 1947-48. Paper Mill News 71, no. 46: 112 (Nov. 13, 1948). 


A list is presented of the new paper machines installed by the company 
during 1947-48, with brief annotations concerning the details. ES. 
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MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 


Paper Sates. Gummed tape sealing machines: the key to good 
sealing practices. Paper Sales 8, no. 11: 22-4, 39-43 (November, 


1948). 

In what is chiefly a question-and-answer type of discussion, consideration 
is given to gummed tape sealing machines, the various types available, and 
the work for which each is adapted. Important points to consider are the 
kind of moistener unit, the number of moving parts, the width of tape to 
be used, type of water supply, ease of use, peng conclusion, ways are given 
in which the salesman can help his customer get satisfactory service from 
sealing machines. Illustrations are included of several types of sealers and 
their use. R.R. 

MACHINERY—PRINTING MACHINE 


PRECISE ENGINEERING ComMPaNy, Chicago. Packaging develop- 
ment permits plastic film to be applied simultaneously with color 
printing. Packaging Parade 16, no. 190: 41 (November, 1948) ; 
Fibre Containers 34, no. 11: 92, 94 (November, 1948). 


A new high-speed web-fed rotogravure press is available which applies an 
over-all transparent liquid plastic on one or both sides of a packaging mate- 
rial, applies regular color printing, and then adds a second coating of plastic 
film to protect the ink. The resulting material is water- and moistureproof 
and grease resistant, has a high gloss, is resistant to mold and discoloration, 
and will not curl. Web speeds of 300-400 ft./min. can be successfully main- 
tained with paper, board, tissue, or foil. The cost of the plastic application 
is not much greater than that of varnish. R.R. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


Jounston, H. Wyatt. Disk refining. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. 
papeti¢re 2, no. 6: 126-7 (September, 1948). [In French] 


The author outlines very briefly the use of disk refiners in the United 
States, which were formerly used only in defibering, but which now accom- 
plish pulp hydration and beating of a type previously done almost exclusively 
by beaters and jordans. The construction is described very briefly. These re- 
finers prove useful for chemical pulps, semichemical stocks, and coarse 
groundwood, with savings in power consumption. Refiners with vulcanized 
rubber disks proved advantageous and less costly in refining waste paper, 
in which metallic impurities caused no injury to the equipment. L.E.W. 


MACHINERY—SAWS 


Tuomson, Rosert. Care and maintenance of power chain saws. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 10: 142, 144 (September, 1948). 


The author discusses the chains in power chain saws, their design, sharpen- 
ing, and jointing, and the engine (usually a two-cycle type to give much 
power for little weight), its fuel, and oil. R.R. 


MACHINERY—SUCTION BOXES 


Anon. Poirier Master Syphon System. Paper Mill News 71, 
no. 43: 62, 64, 92 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


The author describes the Poirier Master Syphon System for the vacuum 
control of suction boxes and its mode of operation under constant conditions 
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and when changing the grade and basis weight of the paper made. The sys- 
tem is also applicable to vacuum thickeners, washers, savealls, and — 


wet machines. 
MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Directory of materials. Chem. Eng. 
55, no. 11: 116-28 (November, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 239. 


A table of corrosion-resistant materials of construction has been prepared, 
listing materials in alphabetical order, followed by name of manufacturer, 
description, and most important applications, under the six main groupings: 
metals and alloys; carbon and graphite; cement, mortar, and putty; ceramics; 
plastics; and rubber. Attention is drawn to the fact that—in spite of listing 
the material for a certain application—it will not withstand any temperature 
or concentration; such limitations exist in every case. ESS. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Equipment & construction materials 
for seventeen important chemicals. Chem. Eng. 55, no. 11: 99-115 
(November, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 238. 


As part of the 13th Chem & Met report on materials of construction, a 
concise summary is presented of up-to-date practice in the selection of con- 
struction materials for 17 important chemicals and chemical products, sup- 
plemented by flowsheets in which each item of equipment is identified as to 
construction material. In the text, materials used in alternate production 
processes are discussed, as well as those used in the shipping and handling 
of the products. The 17 items covered are: acetic acid, ammonia, cane sugar, 
chlorine and caustic, fatty acids, hydrofluoric acid, hydrogen peroxide, 
nitric acid, phenol, phosphoric acid (dry and wet processes), salt, soap, 
sulfate pulp, sulfite pulp, sulfuric acid, and whiskey. ES. 


PiuinG, N. B., and Westey, W. A. Atmospheric durability of 
steels containing nickel and copper; additional exposure data. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 19: 42-6 (Nov. 4, 1948). 


A prior publication (cf. Am. Soc. Testing Materials, Proc. 40: 643-57 
[1940]) described six series of weathering tests designed to evaluate the 
durability of sheet specimens of low-alloy steels containing nickel and cop- 
per. The present communication brings up to date the published results of 
those exposure tests which were continued beyond 1940. In the oldest series, 
observations at the end of 22 years of exposure are now made available. 
In the series in which large sheet specimens simulate some of the conditions 
encountered in roofing service, the advantage of nickel-copper steels is be- 
coming more impressive as the years pass by. Long-continued tests show 
that it is more significant to compare steels on the basis of the time required 
to arrive at a given unit weight loss than to compare them on the basis of 
weight loss suffered in a fixed period of time. The beneficial effects of nickel 
upon the weathering resistance of steel increase with increasing nickel 
content. Addition of copper to a nickel steel improves the life, but the 
optimum amount is less than the amount of nickel and remains well below 
2%, even with a 4% nickel content. With long exposure periods, there is evi- 
dence that not only phosphorus but also silicon additions to nickel-copper 
steels have a beneficial effect on behavior in the industrial atmosphere. Ef- 
fects of manganese and carbon are unimportant in this type of atmosphere. 

ES. 


METALLIZING PROCESS 


WAKEFIELD, JOHN. How to repair paper mill machinery quicker. 
Paper Ind. 30, no. 8: 1194-5 (November, 1948). 
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The advantages and limitations of metallizing or metal spraying for re- 
pairing worn-out machinery are discussed, such as restoring armature shafts, 
crankshafts, piston rods, pistons, pump parts, spindles, and many other 
mechanical elements. However, metallizing offers the greatest possibilities 
to the paper industry in the field of roll repairs. Examples of typical jobs 
are given. ESS. 


METERS AND RECORDERS 


ANON. Variation in frictioned sheet eliminated by Springfield 
with electronic indicator. Shears 66, no. 671: 56 (November, 1948). 


An unusual innovation at the Springfield Coated Paper Corp., Camden, 
N.J., is an electronic gloss indicator which, on calender or friction machines, 
eliminates the possibility of different degrees of gloss on a frictioned sheet. 
The indicator consists of two photo-electric cells, each with an independent 
light source, and scans the entire surface of the moving web. Reflected 
light is translated into gloss indication by means of an electronic amplifier 
and output meter properly calibrated. A visible dial and graph enable the 
operator to control the finish. New embossing equipment in use by the same 
company is controlled by hydraulic pressure and, therefore, produces em- 
bossing of a definite depth. R.R. 


CHANDLER, JOHN B, Temperature measurement and control. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 21: 159-64 [T.S. 482-7] (Nov. 18, 1948) ; 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 31: 402-6 (1948). 


The advantages and disadvantages of various types of mechanical and 
electrical temperature measuring devices are discussed. The mechanical units 
utilize liquid-filled, vapor-tension, and gas-filled systems, whereas the elec- 
trical equipment is based on the thermocouple and the resistance bulb. The 
purpose of this paper is to provide a basis of comparison of the available 
types of temperature-measuring devices, their advantages and disadvantages, 
and a few of the more common applications of each. The temperature- 
measuring devices are divided into two classes: mechanical, or filled-system 
thermometers, and electrical, or pyrometers and resistance thermometers. 


Go.tiin, N. W. Methods for measuring liquid level. Paper Trade 
J. 127, no. 21: 164-72 [T.S. 487-95] (Nov. 18, 1948) ; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 31: 453-60 (1948). 

The successful operation of most batch-operated and continuous processes 
depends on accurate measurement and control of many variables, one of 
which is liquid level. Anyone familiar with the operation of an evaporator, a 
digester, or coating machine knows the importance of accurate level measure- 
ment. There are three basic methods commonly used for measuring liquid 
level regardless of whether it is to be controlled, recorded, or only indicated. 
The first and most direct method is to measure the position of the surface 
of the liquid. The second, a very popular method which can be very accurate, 
is to measure indirectly the liquid level by determining the hydrostatic pres- 
sure at the bottom of the vessel. The third method, used for relatively small 
vessels containing liquids and slurrys which cannot readily be handled by 
other methods, is to weigh the entire vessel and contents. In each of these 
three methods some of the standard instruments and devices readily available 
are described. Many of these instruments are easy to understand and rela- 
tively simple in their operation but, to be used successfully, may depend on 
the installation or special operating technique. For such measurements ex- 
tended explanations are given, supplemented by 17 diagrams. 
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MILL MANAGEMENT 


Anon. Reasons for and — of a packaging committee. 
Modern Packaging 16, no. 190: 44-5, 76 (November, 1948). 


The membership of a packaging committee should represent all divisions 
of work in the organization, yet should be kept as small as possible to 
simplify co-ordination and expedite and facilitate action. A description is 
given of the personnel of the packaging committee of The Texas Co., N.Y., 
and the duties of each member. The committee’s job is to consider the style 
and design of new packages for present or newly authorized products, to 
direct research on the advantages or disadvantages of each style from com- 
pany and consumer standpoints, and to consider changes in existing pack- 
ages arising from field performance and production factors. Suggestions 
regarding packaging committees are also given by representatives of other 
companies, and an outline is included of the members of the group and the 
function of each department and of the committee as a whole. R. 


MOLDS 


Finptay, W. P. K. Mould—enemy of packaged goods in damp 
atmospheres, Brit. Packer 10, no. 10: 18-19 (October, 1948). 


Following a brief explanation of what molds are and how they spread, 
the author considers their importance in the packaging field. Most pack- 
aging materials, normally dry when used, readily pick up moisture from the 
air and, when they are sufficiently damp, may be able to support mold growth. 
As a general rule, no mold growth can develop on any material if the R.H. 
of the surrounding air is less than 75%; a rapid or vigorous development is 
not apt to occur unless the R.H. is 85-90%. Waterproof wraps and desiccants 
such as silica gel will provide protection only for a limited time. Asphalt- 
treated paper is now used extensively to protect the contents of boxes from 
dampness. Paper containing 1.6% Dowicide G. infused with asphalt con- 
taining 3% pentachlorphenol has been found completely mildew-resistant. 
Cellulose acetate and polyvinyl chloride films have a high resistance to mold, 
ethylcellulose and polyethylene somewhat less, and cellulose nitrate is at- 
tacked quite readily. Preventive measures suggested are: the maintenance 
of clean sanitary conditions; storage of packing materials and packaged 
articles in well ventilated, clean, dry stores; the avoidance of protein or 
vegetable sizes and adhesives with packages which may be exposed to mois- 
ture; and the incorporation of a suitable fungicide in materials and adhe- 
sives when storage conditions are likely to facilitate the development of 
mildew on the packaging materials or labels. Where an odorless nonpoison- 
ous fungicide is required for food wraps, calcium propionate or salicyl- 
anilide (Shirlan) can be safely used. Chlorinated phenols find wide applica- 
tion on cellulosic materials, but are not suitable for food wraps. Diphenyl 
has been used extensively for treating paper wraps for citrus fruit. Benzalde- 
hyde and o-chlorophenol have been suggested as meriting further study. 
m-Cresyl acetate (cresatin) and thymol reportedly give good protection to 
optical instruments. R.R 


MUCILAGE 


Rosoz, Ev1zaBeTH, and HaaGEN-SmiIt, A. J. A mucilage from 
Aloe vera. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 70, no. 10: 3248-9 (October, 1948). 


A mucin has been isolated from the medicinal plant Aloe vera. The sub- 
stance has been shown to consist essentially of about equal parts of glucose 
and mannose, together with a small amount of uronic acid. 11 footnotes. 
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NEWSPRINT 


AsSOcIATION OF AMERICAN Rartroaps. Method of restoring out- 
of-round (flat) rolls of newsprint. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 20: 43 
(Nov. 11, 1948). 


Procedures for straightening out-of-round rolls of newsprint involve plac- 
ing the roll on level ground, securing it against movement with wood blocks, 
and pounding the bilge with a round steel striking bar, first on one and 
then on the opposite side of the bilge. If desirable, a hardwood board may be 
placed on top of the roll and the pounding can be done with a sledge hammer. 
This is usually sufficient for slightly out-of-round rolls. In cases where 
the core is also affected, the roll is pounded as described above until the core 
is practically round. A steel mandrel is then driven through the roll and the 
pounding is continued directly above the roll’s head until the mandrel can 
be freely pushed through the center. The time required to restore a flat 
roll varies from a few minutes to one hour, depending on the amount of 
flatness and tightness of the roll. 


PAPER—COATED 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CorporRATION. Ozalid Division. 


Ozalid’s new giant coating machine now in full operation. Paper 
Mill News 71, no. 46: 97-8 (Nov. 13, 1948). 

The new coating machine for Ozalid sensitized paper was completed and 
installed early in 1948 at the Johnson City, N.Y., plant; the new machine has 
a greater output than all the former Ozalid machines together. The unit 
consists of a Waldron unroll with constant web tension device, a Microjet 
coater with air jet doctor, a special Ross drier with two passages in three 
zones each, a drum for cooling the coated and dried paper, and a Waldron 
winder. The drive is a Westinghouse variable speed d.c. drive with all con- 
trols centralized in a large control panel. The normal operating crew con- 
sists of three men only. The details of the installation are outlined. 


PAPER—COATED (HOT-MELT) 


Gato, ArTtHuR. Machinery for plastic coatings. Paper Trade J. 
127, no. 21: 119-23 (Nov. 18, 1948). 


The author discusses the four general types of coaters used for plastics— 
namely, knife, roll, air, and cast coaters. The important modifications of 
each type are described, supplemented by diagrams. ESS. 


PAPER—FILLERS 


Gotpsmip, P. Loading material in paper. Papeterie 70, no. 2: 34- 
5, 37, 39, 41; no. 4: 107-9; no. 5: 137, 139-440; no. 8: 229-31; no. 
9: 269-71; no. 10: 314-15, 317 (February, April, May, August- 
October, 1948). [In French] 


The author discusses the following fillers: talc, asbestos, asbestine, kaolin, 
bentonite, calcium sulfate, barium sulfate, satin white, titanium dioxide, zinc 
pigments, calcium and magnesium carbonates, and the various ochers. Analy- 
tical methods are given for determining the retention of these various fillers, 
and theories to explain the mechanism of retention are discussed. A few in- 
dividual experiments are described, such as the percentage retention of a 
series of fillers by an individual unbleached sulfite pulp. Asbestine was re- 
tained most effectively (63%), whereas gypsum showed only a 13% retention. 
Filler retention is contingent on the nature of the fibrous material used in 
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nibbling Thus a mechanical pulp retained 71% of the added talc, where- 
as a cotton pulp retained only 40%. A somewhat similar result was obtained 
with kaolin. Various chemical pulps were intermediate the two extremes, 
and the author lists the pulps in the order of their filler retentivity. The 
condition in which the fibers are present in the pulp and its effect on 
retention are outlined. Effects of the following on filler retention are also 
discussed: alum, sodium aluminate, pH, rosin, sodium silicate, starch, tem- 
perature, stock density, and the order of charging the beater. Filler reten- 
tion appears best when the pH is about 5. Rosin and sodium silicate have 
very little effect on filler retention. The most favorable order of beater 
addition is: pulp, sodium aluminate (if this is to be added), loading mate- 
rial, size solution, and alum. Filler retention increases with increasing square 
meter weight of the sheet. The effects of fillers on brightness, gloss, thick- 
ness, opacity, glueing, moisture content, and strength of paper are also dis- 
cussed at some length. L.E.W. 


PAPER—SHEET FORMATION 


Puituips, Noet A. Effect of Fourdrinier machine operating 
variables as related to formation of sulphite papers. Paper Trade J. 
127, no. 22: 49-50 [T.S. 502-3] (Nov. 25, 1948) ; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 31: 139-40 (1948). 


On account of the sulfite fiber’s inherent length, flexibility, and relatively 
easy beating properties, the attainment of uniform formation and good 
strength properties in sulfite papers is sometimes difficult to obtain. Assum- 
ing proper stock preparation for the particular grade of paper desired, the 
fundarmentals of Fourdrinier operation for sulfite sheets of uniform forma- 
tion are: uniform flow of stock through the slice with equal volume and 
equal velocity across the wire with freedom from foam, the stock velocity 
from the slice should equal the wire speed, and the water in the sheet should 
be carried down the wire as far as the dandy roll. If ideal formation could 
be rated as 100%, 50% of this ideal formation is dependent upon proper 
stock preparation, and the other 50% is dependent upon proper manipula- 
tion of the Fourdrinier. ESS. 


PAPER—VISCO-ELASTICITY 


IvarssoNn, BerTIL. Paper as a visco-elastic body. IV. Mechanical 
conditioning of paper and interpretation of stress-strain curves. 
Svensk Papperstidn. 51, no. 17: 383-8 (Sept. 15, 1948). [In En 
lish; German and Swedish summaries] cf. B.LP.C. 18: 246-7. 


user on extension undergoes progressive changes in its mechanical prop- 
erties, causing it to become more elastic and stiffer at the same time—a 
so-called mechanical conditioning effect. The changes in properties which 
occur on repeated loading and release of load of a test sample have been 
investigated in the tensile tester of the Swedish Forest Products Research 
Laboratory (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 542-3). The results were similar to those ob- 
served on several textile fibers, such as rayon. For evaluating the mechanical 
conditioning effect, the resiliency of the paper was computed. This factor 
increases, particularly during the first loading and load-release cycle. How- 
ever, it is not possible to impart reproducible properties to paper by means 
of only a few cycles. The changes in paper which are based upon the 
mechanical conditioning effect make the mathematical interpretation of the 
stress-strain diagrams (according to theories proposed by Eyring and Halsey 
and modified for paper by Ivarsson and Steenberg) more difficult. The con- 
ditions referred to by Ivarsson and Steenberg have been further studied by 
applying the theory to the individual components of the stress-strain diagram. 
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Calculations based upon a single branch of a curve (i.e., one loading or one 
load release) are not sufficiently accurate. However, a satisfactory agree- 
ment between theory and experiment is obtained when the calculation is ex- 
tended to a cycle performed at a later stage of the stress-strain diagram, 
where only slight irreversible changes in the paper take place. Eyring’s vis- 
cosity law seems to hold for paper only approximately, so that a detailed 
study of the viscosity curve seems desirable. Further work along ~ 7 


is in progress. 11 references. 
PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Anon. Spectacular modernization record in 1948, Paper Mill 


News 71, no. 46: 36-7 (Nov. 13, 1948). 

The year 1948 will be remembered in the history of the pulp and paper 
industry of the country as the high mark for expansion and modernization. 
This year 11 new mills started operation and 40 new machines were con- 
structed, increasing the present capacity by 1,300,000 tons of paper and paper- 
board. In addition to these new machines, older paper machines were rebuilt 
and modernized in various ways to step up their capacity; this accounted for 
an additional capacity of almost half a million tons. There was also an in- 
crease in the capacity of pulp mills in the United States of about 1,000,000 
tons. A number of new machines and mills wiil be built in 1949; however, 
their number will certainly be less than in 1948. ESS. 


ProTEAU, X. Production of pulp, paper, and board (in France). 
Papeterie 70, no. 9: 258-9, 261 (September, 1948). [In French] 


France will produce in 1948 about 300,000 tons of groundwood and about 
180,000 tons of chemical pulps. The serious difficulties of the French paper 
industry are discussed, with special reference to scarce raw materials and 
high prices. Possible solutions are outlined. L.E.W. 


RITCHIE, JAMES L, The southern pulp and paper industry. South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 10A: 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 (Oct. 


31, 1948). 

Statistical data are presented on the pulp and paper industry of the South, 
including the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. The following phases are covered: total pulp production by 
years from 1926, production by grades in 1947, sulfate production since 1937, 
pulpwood consumption, wood pulp consumption in paper and board produc- 
tion, wood pulp capacity (daily, annual, and sulfate by years, and 1948 
capacity by grades), paper and paperboard production by years and 1946 
production by grades, and estimated wood pulp production by regions for the 
first eight months of 1948. 14 tables and 1 diagram, illustrating the regional 
wood pulp production of the entire United States. E.S. 


RuTLepDGE, J. Howarp. Paper competition grows. Paper Mill 
News 71, no. 47: 10-11 (Nov. 20, 1948). 

The article is reprinted from the Wall Street Journal of November 15. The 
supply and demand situation for paper and paper products is discussed, show- 
ing that production meets demand in some lines and that paper is no longer 
a scarcity. Inventories appear to be adequate ; marginal mills and small paper 
boxmakers are hardest hit by the industry’s fast growth. The big integrated 
companies are giving them tough competition. In newsprint, no early supply- 
demand balance is seen, the industry being reluctant to expand. Newsprint is 
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today the least profitable of all lines in the paper industry. Present_profits 
and best experience do not justify substantial expansion of capacity. Soaring 
costs are another factor; a newsprint machine that could be built for $2 
million in 1939 would cost $4.5 million today. ES. 


STEVENSON, Louts T. The economic background of the southern 
pulp and paper industry. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf, 11, no. 
10A: 42, 44 (Oct. 31, 1948). 


The rapid expansion of the southern pulp and paper industry in recent 
years has been based upon sound low-cost production. Although it had orgi- 
nally a wage advantage, this largely disappeared during the war. The low-cost 
advantage now lies in the relatively low-cost pulpwood and in the large 
efficient production units, geared in some cases directly to converting opera- 
tions. Data on capital investment, capacity, size of units, and hourly earnings 
and wages are included. An estimated investment of $1, 222,000,000 plus ex- 
perienced personnel has made this development possible. E.S. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—EDUCATION 


Jaun, Epwin C, University training on the undergraduate level. 
Paper Trade J. 127, no. 18: 49-50 [T.S. 443-4] (Oct. 28, 1948) ; 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 31: 238-9 (1948). 


The training of men in a four-year college program for technical positions 
in the pulp and paper industry requires a specialized curriculum and special 
facilities for instruction. The processes of pulp and paper manufacture and 
the operation of the industry combine the fundamentals of engineering, 
chemistry, wood technology, forestry economics, and even art. The industrial 
operations are complex and involve an extraordinary number of variables. A 
college graduate trained for the pulp and paper industry must be a combina- 
tion of chemist, engineer, and wood technologist. He must also have a suffi- 
cient grasp of business, economics, and forestry so that he has an apprecia- 
tion of the industry as a whole from the forest to the sales department. 
Undergraduate training for the pulp and paper industry can be approached 
either through chemical engineering departments (Maine and Alabama) 
or by forestry colleges (Syracuse). Actually the curriculum should have 
two supporting pillars, (1) chemistry and engineering, and (2) wood tech- 
nology and forestry. The many problems of the industry—such as those 
related to wood structure, fiber technology, cellulose and lignin chemistry, 
and pulp and paper technology—make it desirable to have specialized cur- 
ricula giving a type of training beyond any one orthodox training such as 
in chemistry, engineering, or forestry. Because of the scope of fundamentals 
involved, a four-year training program must necessarily be concentrated. 
The amount of work involved is more than students get in most other cur- 
ricula. The student must complete a training equivalent to a chemist’s training 
and at the same time take work in wood technology, engineering, and pulp 
and paper technology. Men who have completed this training find that the 
industry has a place for them and appreciates their specialized skills. E.S. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PAPER Mercuants, London, Eng- 
land. Education for paper merchanting. Brit. Printer 61, no. 363: 
49 (November-December, 1948). 

The Association, considering it essential that some means be made avail- 
able whereby a junior employee may rapidly acquire a good general knowl- 
edge of paper selling and its attendant problems, has supported a plan to 
establish courses on the essentials of paper salesmanship and manufacture, 
and paper and print usage. A two-year course has been set up at the London 
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School of Printing and arrangements have been made for other schools to 
give courses. Examinations will be given at the close of each year, and those 
who pass will be given special Association certificates, R.R. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MonteiTH, A. C. Good men, and how to attract them to the 
paper industry as a career. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 21: 74, 76, 78 
(Nov. 18, 1948). 


Discussing the subject from the angle that men are the key to the success 
of any industry, the author emphasizes that the difference in men makes the 
difference between a decadent and progressive industry. He outlines the multi- 
point program adopted by Westinghouse for attracting good young men. The 
stability and future possibilities of the industry must be stressed. Close work 
with the schools must be maintained, including—among others—opportunities 
for summer work, encouraging inspection trips to plants, talks by prominent 
men in the industry to student bodies, etc. A definite training program for 
orienting graduate engineers into industry has been found a strong selling 
point. This should be carried out, regardless of whether the company is large 
or small. The important point is that the most experienced men must under- 
stand the need for this training program and be willing to take time out to 
work with the young engineers. Finally, the young man should not be for- 
gotten by the training department once he has taken a permanent position 
in the company. The best young men do not have to be told that education is 
a journey, not a destination. The better men are usually quite desirous of 
continuing some form of advanced education. After final placement in a 
permanent job, the newcomer should be placed with an experienced man 
who will impart to him the challenges of the industry rather than the point 
of view of the man who is just eking out an existence. It is inherent in a 
good man that he wants work with responsibility increasing with his growth 
in stature. E.S 

PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. Bowater’s machine probably will be record producer. 
Pulp & Paper 22, no. 12: 34-5 (November, 1948). 


Reference is made to the starting up of the new 284-inch newsprint ma- 
chine (the sixth) at Bowater’s Newfoundland Paper Mills, Corner Brook, 
in October, 1948. The machine was built by Dominion Engineering and is 
designed mechanically to run 2000 ft./min. However, the possibility that it 
will run that fast is still quite remote; at present, there is a gradual speed- 
ing up of the machine. When it reaches 1500 ft./min., the machine will make 
250 tons of newsprint per day. Other facilities of the Bowater organization 
on the island in connection with their newsprint mill are mentioned. The six 
machines can produce over 1000 tons of newsprint per day; this output goes 
to markets all over the world, but principally to the United States. , 


Anon. Canadian modernization work includes newsprint ma- 
chines. Paper Mill News 71, no. 46: 40-1 (Nov. 13, 1948). 


Brief reference is made to the new mills which started operations recently 
in Canada; no new newsprint mills were built, although two mills installed 
one additional newsprint machine each. The machine at Powell River has a 
226-inch wire width and is designed for a maximum speed of 2000 ft./min.; 
it will produce 200 tons of newsprint per day. The news machine of 
Bowater’s Corner Brook mill has a width of 284-inches and is also designed 
for a maximum speed of 2000 ft./min. Both machines were built by 
Dominion Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal. ES. 
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Anon. Como ¢a va, Canada? What’s doing in its mills. Pulp & 
Paper 22, no. 12: 35-6, 70 (November, 1948). 


A general survey is presented of the starting of new mills in Canada and 
expansion programs of existing mills, with no claim to complete — 


Anon. Mill and personnel directory. Southern Pulp Paper 
Manuf. 11, no. 10A: 76-160 (Oct. 31, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 248. 


The annual directory of the pulp and paper mills in 14 southern states 
(including the District of Columbia) and Puerto Rico—the tenth annual 
cumulation—is presented, listing executive personnel, equipment, and prod- 
ucts made in these mills. The data are interspersed with a 


Anon. A mill in the heart of Mexico: “La Aurora” makes 
groundwood and paper. Pulp & Paper 22, no. 12: 60 (November, 
1948). 


La Aurora, S.A., located near the heart of Mexico City, Mexico, was 
founded 23 years ago. The original Swiss 62-inch Fourdrinier is still operat- 
ing. The present output averages 22,000 pounds daily of book, magazine, 
bond, manila, wrapping, blotting, and printing paper. A groundwood mill, 
purchased in Sweden in 1934, produces 13,000-25,000 pounds of pulp daily, 
which is used chiefly for manila, wrapping paper, and colored cardboard. 
Short-leaf spruce averaging 6-10 inches in diameter is used. Imports from 
the United States and Sweden include bleached and unbleached sulfite and 
bleached kraft. Electricity is purchased, and two boilers are used for — 


Anon. New Johns-Manville plant at Tilton, N.H. Paper Mill 
News 71, no. 46: 50 (Nov. 13, 1948). 

Brief reference is made to the new plant of Johns-Manville at Tilton, 
N.H., where Qinterra, an electrical insulating material, is being made. Though 
similar to many paper mills, the Tilton plant makes use of special equipment 
and procedures. No ferrous substance can touch the water or the stock. 
Stainless steel is used for the equipment and Transite pipe (asbestos and 
cement) is used on the water lines with rubber-lined valves and fittings. 


E.S. 
PAPER AS A TEXTILE MATERIAL 


PENNENKAMP, Otto. The conversion of paper and pulp yarns. 
Deutsche Papier-Ztg. 1, no. 4: 70-2 (Nov. 30, 1947). [In German] 
ef. BILPL. Ws 3S. 


The author discusses the different applications of paper and pulp yarns and 
cellophane ribbons alone and in various combinations to the weaving of 
straw hats, elastic ribbons, belting, upholstering materials, and sacks, for 
electrical insulation, etc. E.S. 


PAPER CONDITIONING 
Lees, A. Humidity and the paper-maker. Paper-Maker (Lon- 


don) 116, no. 4: TS33-8 (October, 1948). 


After briefly outlining the fundamentals of hygrometry and describing 
certain commonly employed instruments for measuring and controlling hu- 
midity (chemical, wet and dry bulb, Assman, dew point, sling, hair, and elec- 
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trolytic or Gregory hygrometers), as well as their calibration, the author 
discusses the problem of humidity in relation to paper finishing. Paper condi- 
tioning in the mill is the only logical plan to insure that an otherwise first- 
class product will remain flat and be less susceptible to small changes of 
atmospheric conditions. Many attempts have been made to condition paper 
on the paper machine itself with varying degrees of success; brief reference 
is made to several devices. However, for high-class paper it is usually neces- 
sary to condition it in a separate unit (see abstract below). After passing 
through this unit, the paper contains between 7 and 8% moisture and will 
work perfectly in an atmosphere of 65° F. and 65% R.H. Any drastic 
change from these conditions, however, will again cause an upset of the 
paper and the work expended in proper conditioning may partly be destroyed. 
In conclusion, brief reference is made to methods of air conditioning and de- 
humidification ; the latter employs cooling or absorbents, such as calcium 
chloride, silica "gel, or activated alumina. ELS. 


Rutt, A. Hucu. The conditioning of paper. Svensk Papperstidn. 
51, no. 18: 413-17 (Sept. 30, 1948). [In English; German and 


Swedish summaries] 

Reference is made to the dimensional instability of paper during changing 
moisture conditions and to the resulting difficulties in multicolor printing. 
Having accepted the fact that the hygroscopic nature of cellulose can not 
be materially altered, papermakers agreed that the next best thing that could 
be done was to moisten the finished paper to the extent that it would be in 
balance with the normal conditions likely to be present in a well-regulated 
ecg room (15.5° C. and 65% R.H.); this conforms to approximately 

6.5-7.5% moisture content in the paper. The practical solution of the prob- 
lem was found in the Air Conditioner, an enclosed continuous conditioning 
chamber following the paper machine and operating at 37.7° C. and 90% 
R.H., of which a detailed description is given, supplemented by an illus- 
tration. The paper web travels through this chamber over 18-inch wooden 
guide rolls in a series of vertical passes in a festoon-like manner, the condi- 
tioned air impinging on both sides of the paper as it travels around the 
bottom guide rolls. The desired moisture degree is imparted by regulating 
the speed of travel of the web and the temperature and relative humidity 
of the chamber. Referring to the Air Conditioner in the British esparto mill 
with which the author is “connected, the following results are obtained with 
the installation: The conditioned paper always contains the requisite amount 
of moisture, regardless of the percentage of moisture in the paper as it 
comes from the machine (within the limits of 2-5%); the moisture content 
is uniform across the web, damp streaks being eliminated during the passage ; 
static electricity and curl are completely removed. Provided the printer has 
good warehouse accommodations and reasonably good printing rooms, regis- 
ter is found to be absolutely accurate even with 12 colors. The printed paper 
lies flat and is very easily handled. Although the author’s experience is based 
on furnishes involving mainly esparto or straw with a small percentage of 
wood pulp, he believes that the reaction of 100% wood pulp papers would 
not differ from the above results. ESS. 


PAPER SIZING 
STEPHAN, F. Sizing paper with a paraffin emulsion. Bull. assoc. 
tech. ind. papeti¢re 2, no. 6: 117-21; discussion 121-6 (September, 
1948). [In French] 


After briefly referring to methods for measuring size resistance and to 
the many factors exerting an influence on sizing results, the author describes 
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his excellent experience with a paraffin-base emulsion heated with a protec- 
tive colloid (nature not disclosed) and stabilized so that the particle size 
remains below lp. It may be used in the form of a white gel or a paste (de- 
pending on the temperature) and contains more than 25% paraffin. The emul- 
sion and rosin are compatible and may be used together. The advantages in 
application and sizing results are discussed, including smaller losses in the 
white water, lower alum requirements, no sticking to rolls, more uniform 
sizing of the paper, no dusting troubles, improved opacity, no yellowing of 
paper on storage, etc. L.E.W. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Nature of velour paper. Paper & Twine J. 22, no. 8: 11- 
12 (October, 1948). 


In March, 1888, A. Keller-Dorian discovered that the application of pow- 
dered crushed silk to a glue-coated paper produced an effect similar to velvet. 
Finely chopped silk (called flock) is still used to make the paper. The paper 
stock base, any good sulfite or sulfate, is glued and then sent through the 
flocking machine which showers the paper with silk particles; in a vacuum 
machine, all surplus stock is removed, leaving a smooth uniform finish. Al- 
though the cost is somewhat high, it is unique among papers and, since its 
ultimate application is usually for boxes containing expensive articles, its 
cost per unit is negligible in comparison with the price of the article. It is 
well suited for use as dance programs, unusual announcements, and binding 
for special editions of books and de luxe catalogs. Cotton and rayon velour 
papers are similarly made with cotton or rayon flock. The finish is much like 
that of suede leather. R.R. 


Anon. Protective label. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 99 (No- 
vember, 1948). 


A household cleanser, Ajax, is being packaged in a metal-end fiber can 
with a foil wrap-around label, chiefly for protection against moisture, but 
also for the added attraction of the colorful printing effects. Twelve kinds 
of metal-end fiber cans were tested to determine which would give the 
greatest water-vapor protection on a suitable cost basis. The foil label was 
judged most satisfactory. R.R. 


Anon. Sell cellulose padding. Paper & Twine J. 22, no. 8: 9-10 
(October, 1948). 


Until a few years ago, cellulose padding was used chiefly in the candy 
industry. Today, it is made in a variety of styles and is backed onto kraft, 
glassine, parchment, etc. It is used increasingly for packing costly and 
delicate merchandise, shipping liquids, protecting furniture, and as pads in 
permanent waving. R.R. 


Anon. Strap-handle bag. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 122-3, 
202 (November, 1948). 


A simple strong paper handle, which can be mechanically attached to any 
kraft bag or paper carton by an adhesive or otherwise, is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. The low cost of the handle makes it practical for use with 
bags in grocery stores for products the prepackaging cost of which might 
otherwise be too great. The paper-handled bags have been successfully used 
to increase sales of canned foods, bottled beverages, and such items as apples, 
potatoes, onions, and fresh produce; and adaptation of the handle for cake 
boxes is also being used. R.R. 
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Anon. Vapor-tight paper. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 104-5 
(November, 1948). 


A recently developed wax-laminated kraft paper (Vapotite) has a rela- 
tively low water-vapor transmission and high strength, and can be folded 
and molded without damage to the wax film. The wax blend is light in 
color, making the material acceptable for packaging food; it can be given 
additional appeal through the use of color, design marking, or creping; 
it is inexpensive compared with foil, cellophane, rubber-base films, cellulose 
esters, glass, or sheet metal. The material is being used to package water- 
proof cement paint, sensitized papers, small machine parts, roller skates, 
candy, fruit powders, etc. R.R. 


Bay.iss, N. S., and Davin, D. J. Filter paper pellets in the 
spectrochemical analysis of solutions. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (London) 
67, no. 9:357-8 (September, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 111. 


The use of pellets of compressed filter paper pulp as a supporting medium 
for solutions in spectrochemical analysis is described for graphite and copper 
arc methods. The sensitivity and reproducibility of the method are given 
for boron, copper, manganese, molybdenum, sodium, and lead. 5. 


FAIRCHILD, Don. Industrial paper bags & flexible packaging. 
Am. Paper Converter 22, no. 11: 16, 24 (November, 1948). 


The trend toward flexible packaging means smaller unit packaging and 
greater protection for each individual package, reducing overall loss. In 
most industries, government package specifications set up during the war are 
still the standard. It is probable that government testing and research bureaus 
will continue this work, not only for government use, but also for regular 
domestic and export shipments. Where government specifications are not set 
up, simple formulas can be adopted by industries for their own products. 
For the bag-in-box package, the bags follow many different grades and 
classifications, ranging from plain light-weight 25-pound up to 90-pound 
kraft, and including waxed, coated, parchment, and laminated papers. Poly- 
thene has rapidly become one of the most important packaging materials, 
chiefly because it does so much at so little cost. A special bag-in-box package 
used by one of the large shortening companies has saved about 10 cents on 
a completed package, approximately a third of the storage and shipping space 
of the final package, and a tremendous amount on the storage of empty 
cartons and bags. Another successful adaptation of the flexible package is 
the much advertized bag which facilitates mixing color with — 


Potts, Gus. Sell meat pads to simplify pre-packaging in self- 
service markets. Paper Sales 8, no. 11: 20-1, 38-9 (November, 
1948). 


Because meat pads provide obvious solutions to some prepackaging prob- 
lems, the salesman’s job is apt to resolve itself into teaching the prospective 
customer how best to use the pads, giving new ideas for additional uses to 
increase sales, and selling the buyer the supplementary paper products to 
build up greater sales volume. The pads are made of a stiff paperboard 
backing laminated to a specially treated paper and die cut to shapes for use 
as stiffener backings to preserve the shape and appearance of various cuts 
of meats in transparent wraps. The paperboard is concave so that the pack- 
age will not buckle or the meat bunch together. The pads are made in a 
variety of standard shapes and sizes to fit specialized needs, are bloodproof, 
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and will retain their rigidity and clean appearance throughout contact with 
the meat. The treated paper prevents the meat from sticking and preserves 
its bloom. R.R. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


Launer, Herbert F. Light-sensitive papers as controls for test- 
ing textile ‘colorfastness and stability of materials under arc lamp 
exposure. J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards 41, no. 3: 169-77 (Sep- 
tember, 1948). 


A simple method of control of the integrated exposure of the fluctuating 
arc lamps used in the textile and other industries for testing lightfastness of 
textile dyeings and stability toward light of materials in general, is de- 
scribed. A piece of light-sensitive paper is placed in lamps together with 
the materials to be tested, and the exposure is terminated when a match 
with a standard, observable with the unaided eye, is obtained. The standard 
is a strip of the same batch of paper that has been exposed in a master 
lamp to a definite light dosage. The method is based upon standard light 
quantities and thus is largely independent of variation between batches of 
light-sensitive paper. The variations among fading lamps used in the textile 
industry and the causes, such as differences in lamp models and line voltage, 
are discussed. A 4% difference in line voltage leads to a difference in radiant 
output of 11% in the waveband from 300 to 480 mu, the region probably 
causing most of the fading of dyed textiles. Variations in line voltage con- 
siderably larger than 4% are probable in many communities. The papers were 
made in batches of 20,000 to 30,000 test pieces by dip dyeing special cotton 
rag or wood fiber papers with aqueous solutions of Niagara blue G or 
with Victoria blue B in aqueous ethanol. One paper was made by beater 
dyeing wood fibers with Niagara blue G to give a nonleaching paper and 
was sized with melamine resin to impart high wet strength, making the 
paper suitable for lamps with water spray. Other paper-dye combinations 
were studied. Data are presented indicating the visual sensitivity of the vari- 
ous types of papers from 1 to 100 hours of usual arc exposure, the perma- 
nence of the papers during storage in the dark, the uniformity throughout 
each batch, and the effect of nonuniformity, temperature, and intermittent 
exposure, the lasting qualities of the standard strips during use, and the 
correlation with textile dyeings. The master lamp used for standardizing 
the papers, its accessories, and reproducibility of input power and radiant 
output are discussed. 21 references. ESS. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER 


Day, FRreperick T. Practical paper examination for the paper 
buyer. Brit. Packer 10, no. 10: 25-7 (October, 1948). 


The author describes paper testing methods which can be used by the 
buyer at his office desk. The tests include tearing the paper, the phloro- 
glucinol spot test, tests for the degree of sizing and greaseproofness, deter- 
mining the felt and the wire side, tests for color fastness, transparency, and 
opacity, paper boards, matching shades, and burning to differentiate between 
foil and metal-lined papers. Consideration is also given to common testing 
apparatus, such as paper scales, a strip testing machine, bursting strength 
testers, and micrometers. R.R. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—MICROSCOPIC 


Ritter, H. S. Microscopic location of waxes in impregnated 
fibrous materials. Chemist Analyst 37, no. 3: 55-6 (September, 
1948). 
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The author describes a convenient and rapid method of determining the 
location and distribution of waxes in fibrous materials, Sections of material 
about 30 microns thick are transferred to a microscope slide and covered 
with 0.5% aqueous basic fuchsine for about one minute. The stain is blotted 
off and the sections are washed twice with cold water and blotted dry. Sec- 
tions are examined under a microscope, using polarized light and an initial 
magnification of about 100. Because of their stain, the fibers are not brightly 
visible; the unstained wax crystals show up well. Measurements of indi- 
vidual crystals are made with the aid of a micrometer or filar eyepiece on 
the microscope. R.R. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PRINTABILITY 


DeELcroIx, PIERRE. How to evaluate a printing paper. Bull. assoc. 
tech. ind. papetiére 2, no. 7: 138-41; discussion: 141-52 (October, 
1948). [In French] 


The author states that generalizations are difficult for paper used in the 
graphic arts, because much depends on the printing process employed, accord- 
ing to which different paper structures and surface textures are required. The 
moisture content should be 7-9%. Porosity (or absorbency) must be minimal 
for rotogravure and lie between minimum and maximum values for offset. 
For evaluating a printing paper, the author postulates that it is sufficient to 
determine microscopically its structure and to test it for moisture content 
and porosity. He does not share the generally held opinion that it is essential 
to test printing paper on an experimental press in the laboratory. L.E.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—STRENGTH 


TestING Macuines, Inc. T. M. I. rapid strength and stretch 
tester. Paper Mill News 71, no. 43: 52, 57 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


Brief reference is made to the T. M. I. strength and stretch tester fitted 
with two registering dials, one for indicating strength and the other for 
stretch or elongation. In a single operation, the stretch in percentage of the 
distance tested is shown on the small dial, and the strength in pounds is 
shown on the large dial. The paper strip tested is one-half inch wide, and 
the distance between the two clamps is two inches. The paper is always tested 
in two directions, with and against the grain. 1 illustration. B.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—VAPOR TRANSMISSION 


Lavers, C. G. Package structure and WVP. Modern Packaging 
22, no. 3: 157-9 (November, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 428-9. 


The importance of information regarding the effect of the style of con- 
tainer produced from flexible water-vapor barriers or of the method of 
closure used is emphasized by the fact that the WVP of sheet stock may 
increase from } to 60 times after folding, and that the permeability of 
completed packages may be from 2 to 10 times as high as might be expected 
from tests of sheet material. Flexible water-vapor barriers used with a 
fiberboard carton, either as a liner bag or overwrap, give the same protection 
against water vapor for packages that are not handled; after handling, the 
liner gives superior protection. The results of a test of such conditions and 
of tests of various styles of liner bags, closures, and four different mate- 
rials are tabulated. There was little difference in the water-vapor resistance 
of various styles of liner bags made from kraft paper laminated to thermo- 
plastic-coated metal foil (Reynolds A-51) and from wax-coated cellophane. 
With glassine and unwaxed cellophane, the efficiency of the liner bag de- 
creased as the complexity of construction increased. There was little differ- 
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ence in performance between glued and heat-sealed construction with glassine ; 
with Reynolds A-51, heat sealing was slightly superior ; and with cellophane, 
heat sealing showed definitely less permeability. With glassine and waxed 
cellophane, an unsealed folded closure was as good as a heat seal; Reynolds 
A-51 showed but a slight difference, and with unwaxed cellophane, the folded 
closure was inferior. However, a well-filled package is necessary with the 
folded closure so that the top of the carton will hold the fold in place. 10 
references. RR. 


LEHMANN-O Iva, W. A method for determining the permea- 
bility of packaging materials to aromas. Deutsche Papier-Ztg. 1, 
no. 4: 73-4 (Nov. 30, 1947). [In German] 


The author describes a procedure for measuring the permeability of pack- 
aging materials to odorous substances (1) which is based on the fluorescence 
of (1) excited by ultraviolet radiation. The intensity of fluorescence depends 
upon the concentration of (1), so that it can be determined quantitatively 
by photometric means. The arrangement for passing methyl anthra- 
nilate (II) through the packaging material to be tested and for concentrat- 
ing (II) in distilled amyl alcohol is described, as well as the procedures and 
necessary precautions for irradiating (11) in amyl alcohol with ultraviolet 
rays and measuring photometrically the intensity of the fluorescence pro- 
duced. Concentrations of 1:10,000,000 can be accurately determined, the 
smallest safely detectable concentration being 1:40,000,000. However, the 
human nose is still more sensitive than the fluorescence method, although the 
latter has the advantage of permitting quantitative e-luation; this is not 
satisfactorily possible with the olfactory senses. ES. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—FREENESS 


Testinc Macuines, Inc. Schopper-Riegler type beating and 
freeness tester. Paper Miil News 71, no. 43: 66 (Oct. 23, 1948). 


The tester and its mode of operation are described. E.S. 


PIGMENTS 


ErpTMAN, Hotcer. Corticrocin, a pigment from a mycelium of 
a mycorrhiza fungus. II]. Acta Chem. Scand. 2, no. 3: 209-19 
(1948). [In English] 

An orange-yellow pigment, corticrocin (1), was isolated from the yellow 
fungus found on roots of pine and spruce. (I) is evidently dodecahexaene- 
dicarboxylic acid, melting about 317° with decomposition, and appears to be 
the first unbranched polyenedicarboxylic acid ever found in nature. Esterifica- 
tion and hydrogenation products of (1) are described. L.E.W. 


PLASTIC FILMS (NONCELLULOSIC) 


NEwBERG, R. G., Briccs, J. R., and FarrctoucH, W. A. S- 
polymer films. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 151-6, 204, 206 (No- 
vember, 1948). 


A report is given of a recently announced new series of all-hydrocarbon 
thermoplastic resinous copolymers, designated as S-polymers, and particularly 
of S-50 polymer. Both S-50 and S-60 have good physical strength, a pleas- 
ing appearance, good light transmission, and excellent resistance to moisture 
and gas penetration, handle easily, and can be banbury or mill compounded, 
cast, molded, extruded, and calendered into attractive self-supporting films. 
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Data are tabulated on the physical properties of these two polymers. Pre- 
liminary tests reveal that simple solution casting of S-60 polymer on fresh 
lemons prevented dehydration, but not spoilage. Oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruit were placed in S-50 bags which were closed by twisting. This per- 
mitted the fruit to obtain a limited amount of oxygen and decreased the 
transpiration of moisture. The fruit kept very well for as long as 21 weeks. 
Further research to show the advantages of ventilation demonstrated that 
even a small amount was quite adequate. In other experiments, three modify- 
ing agents were blended with S-polymers, films were made, and their gas 
permeability determined. The results indicate that, through the use of modify- 
ing agents, the need for ventilation may be eliminated. To determine how 
S-polymers might compare with other popular packaging materials, oranges 
were packaged in various films. In all tests, S-50-wrapped fruit showed the 
lowest percentage of failures; the fruit remained firm, looked as if it were 
freshly picked, and was satisfactorily edible. It was also found that packag- 
ing citrus fruit with S-50 polymer film retained a high level of vitamin con- 
tent. When S-50 polymer film was used with dried fruits, the fruits re- 
tained their original freshness, appearance, and taste, and approximately 
98% of their original weight at the end of 21 weeks. 11 figures and — 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


Anon. Surface appearance of typefaces can be vastly altered by 
paper on which they print. Inland Printer 122, no. 1: 59 (October, 


1948). 

Most type specimens are on enameled paper, and if the printing is done on 
another paper surface, the impression may be quite different from the sample. 
The typeface chosen should be proofed on the actual stock to be used. Ex- 
amples are given of the impressions of three styles of type on enamel, Eng- 
lish finish, antique, and handmade papers. RR. 


Simmons, Rosert H. Developments in the graphic arts—1946- 
1947. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 21: 142-52 [T.S. 465-75] (Nov. 18, 
1948) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers 31: 324-33 (1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17; 
fl 


The developments in the graphic arts during the period covered are re- 
viewed under the headings: paper, printing ink, printing processes, rollers, 
newspapers, offset, photographic, adhesives, humidity, infrared, testing in- 
struments, and research. 151 references. ELS. 


Tuoma, Paut J. Moisture content of paper and its effect on 
printing. Am. Ink Maker 26, no. 10: 28-9, 59 (October, 1948). 


Within the last year, presses have been built and delivered to Time, Inc., 
printers, which are capable of speeds up to 1500 ft./min. or greater. It is 
impossible for these presses to be run at their maximum speed because the 
paper would not stand the strain and because the plates used are structurally 
weak and too heavy to endure the centrifugal force set up at such a high 
speed. Studies now being conducted on ink and paper which may help solve 
this problem have aroused an interest in the moisture content of paper and 
its effect on printing. It has been found that the tear strength of a paper 
sheet is considerably lower after going through the ink drier. Data gathered 
make it seem reasonable to believe that the uncombined water in the sheet 
has a plasticizing effect on the cellulose fibers and that the tear strength of 
the sheet varies in some ratio with the moisture content. Generally speaking, 
it was found that, if the moisture content dropped much below 4%, poorer 
mechanical performance of the sheet resulted and that a range of 4% to 
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5%4% gave the best performance as far as strength is concerned. It appears 
that the strength of paper used in heat-set printing can be markedly im- 
— by better control of moisture retention, as experiments with various 
ygroscopic substances seem to indicate. However, if the moisture content is 
too high, or the surface of the sheet is sealed over, the sheet will blister 
when it goes through the ink drier. It also seems that a variation in mois- 
ture content affects the ink finish, partly because a higher moisture enables 
the supercalender to work better on the coating and sealing of the surface. 
It has likewise been found that the ink drying speed is materially slowed 
when the moisture is 614-7%. The studies are being continued. RR. 


REDWOOD 


Fritz, EMANUEL. An analysis of wood losses on redwood log- 
ging. Proc. Forest Products Research Soc. 2: 24-9; discussion : 29- 
30 (1948). 

Logging in virgin redwood stands has always been accompanied by much 
waste. The hearts of the larger and older trees are often rotten, and the 
great height and mass of the larger trees and the steep rough ground on 
which they grow make felling without breakage very difficult. On a 29-acre 
area, containing 4,099,778 bd. ft. of sound mechantable timber, or 141,170 bd. 
ft./acre, the operating losses totaled 43,270 bd. ft./acre. Of the losses from 
merchantable portions of the tree, about a third was originally good wood 
from which lumber could have been made had it been possible to do so. 
After slash fires, 96.6 cords/acre of surface-charred sound wood remained, 
which might be chemically converted. The bark totaled 23.6 cords/acre. The 
slack-line logging system, a very destructive one, is being replaced by short- 
haul Diesel yarders with high-lead rigging and by crawler-type tractors. The 
reduction of felling breakage, the production of split products, and the 
salvaging of clear slabs and cants from large rotten-center logs are fur- 
ther reducing losses. R.R. 

RESEARCH 


ISENBERG, IRvING H. Coordination of research in the pulp and 
paper industry. Proc. Forest Products Research Soc. 2: 141-2 
(1948). 

The author reports on the aim and purposes of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association. Other organizations which provide for the co-ordination 
of research in the industry are the National Paperboard Association, the 
American Pulpwood Association, TAPPI, the National Council for Stream 
Improvement (of the Pulp, Paper and Paperboard Industries, Inc.), The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, and the Sulfite Pulp Manufacturers Research 
League, each of which is more or less briefly considered. R.R. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
RossELoT, GERALD A. Technological service to industrial com- 
munity. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 11, no. 11: 30, 32, 34-5 
(November, 1948) ; Paper Ind. 30, no. 9: 1386, 1388 (December, 
1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 588. 
The author outlines the functions of the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
including education and training of youth, research, and extension work. 


ROSIN 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Hydroabietyl alcohol. Chem. Eng. 55, 
no. 11: 158-61 (November, 1948) ; cf. abstract below. 
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A pictured flowsheet is presented of the process of making hydroabietyl 
alcohol, as carried out in the Burlington, N.J., plant of the Hercules —— 


Co. 


Lee, JaMes A. Hercules makes resins from rosin, Chem. Eng. 
55, no. 11: 129-32 (November, 1948) ; cf. abstract above. 


An illustrated description is given of the plant recently opened at Burling- 
ton, N.J., by the Hercules Powder Co. The plant produces a new resin 
alcohol (hydroabietyl alcohol) from the rosin ester, Abalyn, and hydrogen; 
it also turns out several groups of resins, such as Abalyn, Cellolyn, Flexo- 
lyns, Lewisols, Pentalyns, Petrex, and ester gums. The plans for the new 
plant were based on experience gained at the Hattiesburg plant built several 
years ago. The manufacture of Pentalyn resins and hydroabietyl alcohol, 
including the production of Abalyn and hydrogen, is briefly outlined. _E.S. 


SAFETY 


CHAPMAN, RussELv. Hazards encountered in the chemical pulp 
industry. Paper Ind. 30, no. 8: 1247-8, 1250-1 (November, 1948). 


The author discusses the hazards involved in the different stages of the 
sulfite and alkaline processes and means for avoiding them. E.S. 


CroucHeEr, R. W. Key to safe plants is labor-management co- 
operation. Paper Ind. 30, no. 8: 1192-3 (November, 1948). 


The labor-management safety program of the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Co. and its subsidiaries is outlined. ES. 


DoucuHenrty, C. L. R. The accident prone can be helped—a sim- 
ple approach. Paper Ind. 30, no. 8: 1251-2, 1254 (November, 
1948). 


The experience of a company for improving the record of 10 accident- 
prone workers is described. The supervisors ranked five of these men above 
average, four average, and one slightly below; none of them was left-handed. 
These ten men averaged one doctor’s case every sixth month, whereas the 
average worker in this plant had one doctor’s case for each six years of em- 
ployment. After a talk with the division manager, in which it was emphasized 
that it was not a warning of discharge or discipline, but the desire to correct 
an unsafe condition, each man was given a thorough physical examination, 
including that by an ophthalmologist. Since it has been found that a man 
is less likely to get hurt after taking a first-aid course, such courses were 
given to them. Interviews were held with the men, followed by the safety 
man visiting each worker individually and privately once a month. The 
results have shown that the accident prone can be helped and are truly worth 
helping. ES. 


NELson, GEorGE S. Wood room hazards. Paper Ind. 30, no. 8: 
1244, 1246-7 (November, 1948). 

The author emphasizes the fact that the woodroom of the average paper 
mill has been sadly neglected as far as safety is concerned. He discusses 
the different hazards on woodroom machinery with suggestions for their 
elimination. The woodroom probably requires more guards than any other 
single department in the mill; however, less than 20% of the accidents are 
caused by the lack of guards, the residual 80% being caused by human 
faults and peculiarities. Different examples are given. Through contact with 
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the manufacturers of equipment and their designers, much could be accom- 
plished in promoting safer machinery in the woodroom, ES. 


Ryan, JAMEs A. Safety in the Ontario-Minnesota logging divi- 
sion. Paper Ind. 30, no. 8: 1240, 1242, 1244 (November, 1948). 


The author describes the steps taken by his company for reducing acci- 
dents in wood operations and improving the first-aid services in camps and 
the safety morale of the workers. The camp foreman and his assistants, in- 
cluding the strip boss and the field safety man, are those who should instruct 
the new men, because they have every contact with them and assign the 
day’s work. They should watch them at work and never lose patience or give 
up for a moment, until they are convinced that the newcomers know how to 
do their job the safe way. 


SALESMEN AND SALESMANSHIP 


CASTERLINE, WILLARD B. “Test or guess” in hiring salesmen. 
Am. Paper Merchant 45, no. 11: 22-3, 35 (November, 1948). 


The quality of sales personnel is built on selection, training, incentive, and 
supervision, each being dependent on the other. A recent survey shows that, 
although some sort of employee testing and selection program is in effect 
with almost every company employing 5000 or more people, 85% of the com- 
panies contacted use no tests when hiring salesmen. Even though there is 
no training program, a company pays for training its salesmen in the length 
of time required for the salesman to get started or in loss of business. Man- 
agement usually hopes that the salesman will learn his job in a few months, 
even though his initial reaction is poor, and thus the cost of bad hiring is high. 
The determination of vocational interests and personal traits and preferences 
are of greater importance than standard intelligence, memory, and vocabulary 
tests. However, the successful use of tests is a complex and technical task, 
and their analysis and interpretation are all-important; for best results, a 
professional testing organization should be consulted. An application blank 
which can be scored and which is comprehensive enough to screen out below 
average applicants and an interviewer’s check system to aid in observing 
the traits of the applicant are important parts of a good selection system 
and will automatically eliminate from further consideration men who do not 
show a fair degree of adaptability for selling the products in question. A 
careful check of the applicant’s references and of Retail Credit Co. reports 
on the prospect, and physical examinations are well worth the expense and 
effort involved. The average length of employment of salesmen selected with 
the aid of a program involving these aids has been found to average four 
times as high as those chosen without scientific planning. One manufacturer 
reduced his sales force turnover by 13% during the first year of a testing 
program, and noted a 45% increase in sales per man. R.R. 


PEEDE, Lorinc G. Sampling—a post-war problem confronting 
the fine paper trade. Paper & Paper Products 90, no. 3: 1, 12; no. 
4: 10-11 (Oct. 20, Nov. 5, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 87. 


The author describes the somewhat chaotic conditions with regard to paper 
sampling during and after the war and emphasizes the need for bringing 
order into the sampling procedures. In the first part, he discusses the im- 
portance of sampling by the mills themselves. In the second part, existing 
types of merchant sampling, the problem of merchant-mill co-operation, the 
matter of filing and standardization of sizes, and suggestions for improved 
sampling programs (with emphasis on flexibility) are outlined. ae 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Anon. Performance evaluation of food products, packaging. 
Packaging Parade 16, no. 190: 38-9, 42 (November, 1948). 


The receipt of a comparatively large number of apparently justified com- 
plaints, an inexplicable decrease in sales, unusual merchandising activity by 
a competitor with a corresponding increase in his sales, the appearance on 
the market of important new competing products, important packaging 
changes of the company’s own or competitor’s products, and lack of knowl- 
edge of the product’s field performance are typical reasons for General 
Foods Corp. to conduct a survey of a specific product. Five or six com- 
peting products are also studied at the same time. The samples are purchased 
from grocery stores in localities with certain preferences and climatic condi- 
tions. Packages and labels are evaluated with regard to appearance, sifting 
of the product, content, readability, clarity and conciseness of the text, pre- 
miums offered by competitors, and ease of opening. The products are studied 
on the basis of physical and chemical tests, performance, ease of preparation, 
etc. The resulting information is averaged and written up as a report which 
serves as the starting point for discussion and suggestions for improvement. 
About a year later, another product performance survey is made to learn 
how the improved product compares with its competitors and to discover 
any new faults. R.R. 


Anon. What the Armed Forces want. Modern Packaging 22, no. 
3: 93-7 (November, 1948). 

The new military preparedness program requires the packaging of mili- 
tary field supplies for safe storage over an indeterminate period; practically 
all new specifications will require protection from —85 to 165° F. Asphalt 
fails at about —20° F., and most plastic films become brittle at low tem- 
peratures; acceptable substitutes must be found. Corrosion prevention com- 
pounds used in the last war are inadequate in extreme cold. Vapor-phase 
inhibitor papers are now being produced which consist of kraft or other 
wrapping paper coated with a vapor-phase inhibitor which vaporizes slowly 
to form an invisible protective film on the metal part within the package 
and inhibits corrosion. For greaseproof barriers, there are limitless possi- 
bilities in coatings which can be sprayed or rolled onto paperboard before it 
is converted. Polyethylene is particularly interesting in this connection. 
There is much to be done in improving plastic hot-dip compounds used 
in corrosion prevention. Plastic cold-dip compounds and those used at room 
temperatures offer great promise. The reactions of various desiccants under 
combinations of low temperature and high relative humidity, ration pack- 
aging, air-lift containers, adhesives, container closure, and fire-retardant and 
flameproof coatings provide other opportunities for development. R.R. 


CARDBOARD SERVICE Company, Forest Park, Ill. New “separa- 
tion supports” convert paperboard boxes into safe, wait shipping 
containers. Am. Boxmaker 37, no. 11: 37 (Nov ember, 1948) ; 
Shears 66, no. 670: 30 (October, 1948). 


Ampoules, fountain pens, paint tubes, drills, etc., may be safely shipped in 
standard paperboard boxes in which are glued preformed separation sup- 
ports called Quick-Pak Protectors. The flutes or ribs of paperboard provide 
amazing protection and are more economical than other methods. They hold 
any object % to % inch in diameter and of any length. Another innova- 
tion is a slotted lid which enables anyone to check the Quick-Pak box con- 
tents instantly without breaking the seal. Illustrations of the devices are 
included R.R. 
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Grecco, Lourts P. New divisible carton. Am. Boxmaker 37, no. 
11: 22-3 (November, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 138. 


A new divisible paperboard carton for bottled goods has been patented 
which contains no excess material to add greatly to its cost and which can be 
separated into two parts with no flaps to be dislodged or folded over to close 
the newly cut and formed open ends of the severed portions. The two divi- 
sional walls each have fillers attached. The diagram and a description from 
the patent application are included. R.R. 


Kotte, H. The manufacture of drawn round boxes. Neue 
deut. Papier-Ztg. 2, no. 17: 498-501 (Sept. 15, 1948). [In Ger- 
man | 


The article is written from the angle of effecting economies in raw mate- 
rials and labor and utilizing the existing machinery to the best advantage. 
Although in punching out the round sections from either sheets or rolls more 
waste occurs than with square parts, for packaging liquid or powdery prod- 
ucts round containers are to be preferred. Square containers, particularly 
those made from the lighter grades of board, are liable to bulge on filling 
which is unsightly and causes troubles in packing. By staggering the round 
sections on the sheet, the waste on punching can be considerably reduced. 
The author discusses the various types of round containers made in Germany, 
their manufacture, and slip-on lids, with emphasis on those which yield 
the greatest saving in board. He points out the need of fundamental studies 
for establishing minimum permissible wallboard thicknesses for different 
box constructions which could form the basis for general specifications. He 
also makes suggestions for the greater mechanization of converting ma- 
chinery, including cutters, sheet feeders, punchers, drawing presses, lid- 
making machinery, etc. ES. 


Lincotn, W. B., Jr. Coordinated picture of use of fibreboard 
in current packaging. Packaging Parade 16, no. 190: 90-2 ( Novem- 
ber, 1948). 


The Consolidated Freight Classification book and its supplements contain 
ratings, rules, and regulations applicable to freight traffic. Those of greatest 
interest for the shipping engineer are Nos. 5, 6, 21, 22, 40, 41, and 49, each 
of which is summarized. The Official Express and Motor Freight Classifica- 
tions, Bureau of Explosives and parcel post regulations, the Handbook of 
Corrugated and Solid Fibreboard Boxes and Products, and the Freight Load- 
ing and Container Section of American Railroads are also considered. The 
method of securing the acceptance of new packing and loading ideas or 
specifications by carriers is discussed. All approved packing must be based 
on carrier rules, but they alone are insufficient to guarantee the safe ship- 
ment of all products. Individual rules should be studied carefully and shippers 
who are confused by them should feel free to consult with their box manu- 
facturers or with members of the classification committees on their = 


Witson, Don M. Are we over-packaging or are we under- 
packaging. Fibre Containers 33, no. 10: 106-8 (October, 1948). 


If a real study is made of a package problem, savings can often be effected 
with a resulting better package than the one at present in use. Reference is 
made to certain caliper cuts by the War Production Board; today, with no 
limitation orders in effect, the old heavy caliper of these cartons (cigarette, 
cereal, etc.) has not been restored. The use of waste paper to replace bleached 
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or unbleached sulfate pulps should be taken into consideration. Before the 
war, the spread between waste paper and virgin pulp amounted to about 
$30.00; today, it averages close to $150.00/ton. In the case of packaging 
metal goods, some of these savings could be used to line the cartons with 
aluminum foil which will prevent corrosion, So-called Arthur locks require 
more stock than ordinary tuck-end cartons. In metal parts departments, the 
author found very few of the locks actually locked, although the packages 
were in good shape; hence, the more expensive locks were —— 


necessary. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FROZEN FOODS 


Anon. Overwrapped can. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 128-30 
(November, 1948). 


A new type of frozen-food package, a fiber container with metal ends and 
a gravure-printed 450-MST cellophane overwrap, permits the use of high- 
speed automatic filling and closing equipment, as well as the appeal of the 
overwrap. It also enables a packer to label his product after it has been 
frozen and stored, giving greater flexibility in handling the pack and in 
inventory of packaging materials. Freezers who wish to pack in both fiber 
cans and paperboard cartons can use the same type of overwrap for both 
kinds of containers. A brief history is given of the development of the 
package and a description is included of the operation of the packing and 
packaging lines. The overwrap is not sealed tightly and, therefore, moisture is 
able to escape from the outside of the can. Wrapping machines operate at 96 
cans per minute. R.R. 


ZIEMBA, JOHN V. Speed and quality engineering into fish-freez- 
ing operation. Food Industries 20, no. 11: 1579-83 (November, 


1948). 


Before introducing consumer packages of frozen fish and sea food, it was 
necessary for the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. to select acceptable varieties 
of fish, develop a special package, install a high-speed packaging line, se- 
cure quality through inspection, devise adequate shipping methods, and work 
out suitable retail self-service methods. Each of these problems and its solu- 
tion is considered. A laminated or cold water-waxed, printed container with 
a moistureproof cellophane liner and overwrap and a cellophane window 
was adopted, designed so that folding the product was avoided. Because of 
the size variations in various kinds of fillets, no available machine can weigh 
and package them automatically. The check-weight system has been used for 
smaller and the catch-weight system for larger fillets. Ten consumer cartons 
are double-layer packed into master cartons, window-side face down, so that 
this side will not expand during freezing and become unsightly. After the 
freezing operation the master cartons are packed for shipment to either stores 
or warehouses. The latter are packed in corrugated shipping containers, which 
are sealed and palletized—36 to a pallet; these are loaded on refrigerator 
cars or trucks. Master cartons for shipment to stores are packed with dry 
ice in insulated Shamrock shipping containers for less-than-carload ship- 
ments. The fillets are held in 0° F. storage, with fixed holding times set up 
for each variety of fish. R.R. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—PALLETIZING 


Cam, R. H. Boyce. The palletization method of handling. Parts 
V and VI. Brit. Packer 10, no. 8: 19-20; no. 10: 20-4 (August, 
October, 1948) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 867-8. 
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The author describes several new developments in fork lift trucks and 
tabulates data on them. The use of a smaller capacity truck not only per- 
mits the reduction of aisle width, but also reduces the total weight brought 
to bear on the floors and, therefore, is the most acceptable answer for British 
users. British hand pallet trucks and electric powered vehicles are overcom- 
ing the problem of moving pallet loads into confined spaces, such as railway 
cars. In the sixth and final part of this article, the author considers the 
palletization system as practiced by a British food and soft drink whole- 
saler, who handles products varying greatly in size and shape. The use of 
palletization and fork trucks in this establishment has almost eliminated 
overtime, resulted in greater accessibility of all stored items, reduced fatigue 
among workers, reduced the warehouse handling staff, speeded up the flow 
of goods throughout, and simplified inventory. 10 references. .R. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


THROCKMORTON, E. A. Quality control of containers. Fibre Con- 
tainers 33, no. 10: 57-8, 60 (October, 1948). 


The object of quality control as far as containers are concerned is two- 
fold: one, to police the quality of the materials and, two, to provide research 
information. The benefits to be derived from both are discussed. A proper 
quality control program can pay big dividends in increased packaging eff- 
ciency and lower cost. A reference list is appended of most of the com- 
mercially practiced quality control tests on various types of packages made 
of glass, paper, paperboard, fiberboard, wood, metal, and textiles. E.S. 


SLIME PREVENTION 


SueMa, B. F., ANDERSON, J. B., and AppLinG, J. W. A study 
of slime control in a groundwood mill. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 19: 
51-7 [T.S. 447-53] (Nov. 4, 1948) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers 31: 275- 
81 (1948). 


The authors describe their fundamental studies on slime control which were 
in progress at The Institute of Paper Chemistry during the calendar year of 
1947. Data on slime control are presented from two co-operating mills— 
a groundwood mill and a book paper mill. The studies in the groundwood 
mill were the more extensive and involved the effect of various methods of 
treatment. It was found that a slug method of treatment was the most effi- 
cient for reducing the amount of slime. The quantity of slime formed during 
each treatment was measured quantitatively with the aid of special slime- 
measuring units. A definite correlation exists between the amount of toxicant 
present, the period of time during which the toxicant is biologically active, 
and the formation of slime in the mill system. E.S. 


Stitt, W. D. Evaluation of the loss caused by slime in paper 
mills, I. A groundwood-sulphite specialties mill and a newsprint mill. 
Paper Mill News 71, no. 44: 14-18, 20-1, 23 (Oct. 30, 1948). 


To establish an economically sound program for the control of slime, it 
is necessary to balance the loss caused by slime against the cost of con- 
trolling it. As a first step in organizing or evaluating a slime control pro- 
gram, the loss caused by slime must be determined. Methods for evaluating 
such losses are reviewed. The more important losses result from lost pro- 
duction time; decreased equipment performance; loss of heat, chemicals, 
fiber, and water ; decreased life of equipment; and loss of finished product. 
The author, in co- operative work with paper mills, has spent considerable 
time in dev eloping techniques for determining the loss suffered from slime. 
The method is outlined and its use illustrated by slime loss surveys in a 
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mill producing groundwood-sulfite specialties and in one producing newsprint. 
Data are presented supporting the estimates that the loss suffered from 
slime in the mill producing the specialties was at least $1.00/ton of production 
and probably more than $1.50. The loss from slime in the newsprint mill was 
estimated to be at least $2.67/ton and was probably of the order of magni- 
tude of $6.00/ton. 5 tables. ESS. 


SPONGES, ARTIFICIAL 


Jakogsson, TorsTEN. Artificial sponges and porous materials 
from cellulose derivatives, a review. Svensk Papperstidn. 51, no. 
19: 447-53 (Oct. 15, 1948), [In Swedish; German and English 
summaries ] 


The author presents a literature review dealing with artificial sponges. The 
first patent dates from the year 1898. 90 references, chiefly patents, and 11 
illustrations. ES: 


STANDARDIZATION 


Quinn, Don. Standard of performance by tests. Fibre Contain- 
ers 33, no. 10: 77 (October, 1948). 


The author refers to three programs now in progress for developing per- 
formance standards of shipping containers (a subcommittee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, a committee of the Porcelain Enamel In- 
stitute, and the American Glassware Association). 


STARCH 


BaruaM, H. N., and THomson, Tom R. The chlorination of 
starch in anhydrous liquid chlorine at 70°. The mono-, di- and 
trichlorides of starch. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 70, no. 10: 3321-6 (Octo- 
ber, 1948). 


The chlorination of starch with elementary liquid chlorine has been accom- 
plished. The reaction is kept under control by the use of a sufficient excess 
of liquid chlorine to reduce the activity of the hydrogen chloride formed, 
which otherwise leads to a destructive carbonization reaction. The reaction 
is characterized by a pronounced induction period, an unusual series of 
color changes in the product, and a reluctance to react beyond the dichloride 
stage. Both oxidation and substitution occur, and as many as nine of the 
ten hydrogen atoms per glucose unit have been eliminated as hydrogen 
chloride. Besides forming potentially useful reactive derivatives of starch, 
the reaction appears to be capable of shedding additional light on the nature 
and structure of starch. EH. 


Potter, A. L., and Hassip, W. Z. Starch. I. End-group deter- 
mination of amylose and amylopectin by periodate oxidation. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 70, no. 10: 3488-90 (October, 1948). 


A method for estimating the end groups of amylose and amylopectin is 
described. This procedure is based on the quantitative determination of the 
formic acid produced when the starch fractions are subjected to oxidation 
with sodium metaperiodate at 2°. The amylopectins from starches of six 
different plants ranged from 22 to 27 glucose residues per end group. The 
chain lengths of the corresponding amyloses ranged from 420 to 980 glucose 
residues. E.S. 
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STEAM POWER 


Carter, C. H. Acid cleaning of internal boiler surfaces. Pulp & 
Paper 22, no. 12: 86, 88 (November, 1948). 


The power plant of the Bellingham Division of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co. is described and an analysis viven of the raw water, which makes 
up 70% of the water used; 30% is condensate. About two years ago, chang- 
ing conditions caused scale formation on the inner boiler surfaces and re- 
sulted in tube failures and loss of production. Scale analysis indicated a high 
calcium and magnesium phosphate sludge-type scale with a high silica con- 
tent. Extensive boiler outages became necessary and the decision was made 
to clean all four boilers thoroughly. A comparison of cost and effectiveness 
resulted in plans for acid cleaning, rather than mechanical. Provisions for 
the complete safety and protection of the workers and plant operators were 
essential. It was decided to use a semicirculation method employing a com- 
mercial inhibited hydrochloric acid of 28° Bé. The use of equipment avail- 
able from other sources in the pulp mill reduced expenditures for new equip- 
ment to a minimum. For the first two hours after the boiler was filled with 
acid having a dilute strength of 4%, the acid strength dropped very rapidly ; 
after 6.5 hours from the beginning of the overflow period, the acid strength 
remained almost constant, indicating that the reaction with the scale had been 
completed. When the boiler was empty of acid, it was neutralized with a caustic 
soda solution, and then thoroughly washed with water. The metal was left 
bright and clean, almost as it was when the boiler was first installed. The only 
deposit left appeared to be pure silica, which apparently went into the boiler 
water circulation immediately on placing the boiler back in service. After 
the cleaning was completed, the boiler drums were Apexiorized to condition 
their surfaces and protect them against corrosion and scale adhesion. With 
experience, the boiler outages were minimized, the final boiler being back on 
the line in 25.5 hours after being taken off. The direct costs for acid and 
special equipment were less than 1%/Ib. of rated steam capacity. The author 
believes that acid cleaning can be done much more completely in 20% of the 
time and with 25% of the man-hours required for mechanical cleaning. R.R. 


MAHANNAH, E. ALAN, Jr. New power plant and water treat- 
ment system at Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. Paper Trade J. 
127, no. 21: 124-7 (Nov. 18, 1948). 


_ An illustrated description of the new steam power plant and its auxiliaries 
is given. ES. 


STRAW 


Anon. Continuous manufacture of pulps from annual plants. 
Papeterie 70, no. 9: 271, 273-6 (September, 1948). [In French] 


After brief reference to the British apparatus for the continuous cooking 
of straw developed by Morley during the war, mention is made of a French 
process developed by Huguenot, which combines continuous cooking and 
pulping and which is particularly suitable for the production of solid and 
corrugated board and wrapping papers. It is not intended for easy-bleaching 
pulps of poor strength. Supplemented by one diagram, a description of the 
procedures and equipment involved is given, Measured quantities of chopped 
straw and caustic soda solution (the concentration depending upon product 

made; sometimes lime is added) are introduced into a combination digester- 
pulper (1) with two agitators revolving in opposite directions. The charge 
reaches a temperature of 90-100° C. within a few minutes; it is treated 
vigorously for 30-50 minutes, depending upon the type of raw materials 
and use requirements of the pulp. By opening two discharge valves at the 
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bottom, the treated charge is dumped into two digester-disintegrators (II), 
consisting of concrete or metal conduits equipped with revolving cross bars 
and inclined paddles along their entire length. These mix and propel the 
pulp gradually toward the discharge end, which may require from 4 to 7 
hours. The discharge valves of (1) close immediately after their charge 
has been dumped and a new batch is introduced and treated. The tempera- 
ture in (II) is maintained at approximately 80° C. by the admittance of 
steam. After leaving (II), the pulp requires only a slight refining or 
jordanning treatment. By varying temperature, caustic concentration, and 
periods for which the straw is treated in (I) and (II), various grades of 
semipulp may be obtained. In order to produce a straw pulp with high 
strength properties, cooking temperatures above 100° C. must be avoided. 
The Huguenot system can also be used for the treatment of waste “x 
E. 


STREAM POLLUTION 


AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. Committee on Sew- 
age Disposal, Engineering Section. Oxidation ponds. Sewage Works 
J. 20, no. 6: 1025-31 ( November, 1948). 


The sewage treatment value of ponds was accidentally discovered in 
California in 1924. A survey of the early history and development of this 
method of treatment, the principles of design, operation, and industrial 
applications are given. Sewage ponds do not seem suitable in the north, 
where freezing temperatures exist for several months, unless they are for 
emergency use during the warmer months, Where climatic conditions are 
favorable and land is cheap, lagooning may offer economical treatment. Of 
particular interest to the pulp and paper industry is the brief section on 
strawboard wastes. Such wastes are usually high in organic solubles and 
suspended solids. They are often ponded and discharged to a stream during 
high water periods. The odor from the ponds may become a nuisance over 
a considerable area. 20 references. 


Anon. MANDO wins acclaim of conservationists for waste Cis- 
posal. Paper Ind. 30, no. 7: 1007-8, 1010 (October, 1948). 


With two pulp and paper mills situated opposite each other on Rainy 
River—one at International Falls, Minn., and the other at Fort Frances, 
Ont.—the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. was faced with the problem of 
waste disposal and stream pollution. Waste recovery and disposal equipment 
was included as an essential part of the vast modernization program of the 
company. By recirculation of the water used in the woodroom and instal- 
lation of fine-mesh screens, coupled with saveall units, for the recovery 
of pulp fibers from the white water coming from the paper machines, the 
recovery of substantially 100% of all wood fibers will result. Previously 
about 50% of the bark fibers passed through the old screening system into 
the river. To dispose of this material, the company purchased a screw bark 
press to reduce its moisture content so that the waste can be burned in 
a special furnace. A brief outline is given of the modernization program 
carried out at the mills at International Falls, Fort Frances, and = 


Wincet, Russert L. Stream pollution. Paper Mill News 71, 
no. 48: 14, 16, 18, 20 ( Nov. 27, 1948) ; Paper Ind. 30, no. 9: 1392-5 
(December, 1948). 

After briefly reviewing the development of public interest in the stream 


pollution problem and legislative activities to bring pollution under Federal, 
State, or interstate jurisdiction, the author describes the organization of 





ii 
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the National Council for Stream Improvement in 1943 and its general 
activities, In its early days, the accent was on research, as it was necessary 
to accumulate a background of information in this somewhat new field. 
Research projects were originated, based on recommendations made by the 
Council’s seven regional committees; these are being carried out at 10 
different research organizations. As new problems assume importance, it is 
expected that additional recommendations will be forthcoming. The author 
then discusses somewhat in detail the Council’s activities in connection with 
paper-industry problems in the southern and southeastern regions, including 
kraft, semichemical, and bleachery wastes. In conclusion, the pollution 
control provisions of several southern states are reviewed, including Georgia, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Florida, and 
Alabama; reference is made to the Barkley-Taft Bill (U. S. Public Law 
No. 845), which is overriding the individual state stream control measures. 


wv. 


SULFATE MILLS 


Anon. International Paper Company to build in South first 
rayon pulp mill of its kind in world. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 
11, no. 11: 62 (November, 1948); Paper & Paper Products 90, 
no. 4: 1, 20 (Nov. 5, 1948) ; Paper Trade J. 127, no. 20: 8 ( Nov. 
Li, 1948) ; Paper Mill News 71, no. 46: 23 (Noy. 13, 1948) ; Rayon 
and Synthetic Textiles 29, no. 12: 40-1 (December, 1948). 


Announcement is made of plans by the International Paper Company for 
building a new rayon pulp mill in the South designed to employ an entirely 
new process for producing dissolving pulps from hardwoods. The process 
is based on the sulfate process and involves radical changes in cooking, 
purification, and bleaching. The pulp produced can be used for rayon yarns 
(high tenacity yarn in particular), cellophane, plastics, and allied products. 
The new mill will be under the direction of the Southern Kraft Division 
of the company. Its exact location has not yet been determined, although 
all plans and engineering have been completed. The mill is scheduled to be 
finished early in 1950. ES. 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR—MAGNESIUM BASE 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. Weyerhaeuser, Howard Smith and Bab- 
cock & Wilcox develop new sulfite recovery process for pulp indus- 
try. Paper Trade J. 127, no. 20: 7, 34-5 (Nov. 11, 1948); Paper 
Mill News 71, no. 46: 46, 48 (Nov. 13, 1948); cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 
121. 


The first full-scale commercial magnesium bisulfite mill at Longview has 
been placed in operation; the cycle of the recovery process is outlined. 


Pup & Paper. A new sulfite liquor cycle; the first MgO plant. 
Pulp & Paper 22, no. 12: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 (November, 1948) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 121 and abstract above. 


An illustrated description is given of the seven-stage cyclical process em- 
ployed in the magnesium oxide plant of Weyerhaeuser just going into 
operation at Longview. The seven stages involve: (1) dumping the digesters 
and washing; (2) evaporation of effluent; (3) burning the concentrated 
liquor; (4) separation and collection of burnt magnesium oxide, while the 
sulfur dioxide gas is carried off in the flue gas; (5) cooling of sulfur dioxide 
by water; (6) making a slurry of magnesium oxide dust and water, capable 
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of absorbing the sulfur dioxide from the combustion gases; and (7) acid 
fortification. The details of each stage are outlined. The plant is located 
between the modernized sulfite mill and an entirely new bleached sulfate 
mill. The recovery furnaces and evaporators of both mills are housed in the 
same building and create energy produced through the same power generating 
equipment. 3. 


SWELLING AND HYDRATION 


BRocHARD, PIERRE. Experiments in chemical hydration (of 
pulp). Papeterie 70, no. 9: 262-3, 265 (September, 1948). [In 
French] 


The method consisted in treating the pulp with nitric acid (approximately 
30° Bé.)at 15° C. (or below) for varying time periods followed by rinsing 
with water and aqueous caustic soda, and then determining breaking length 
(1), stretch (II), tear (III), and degrees Schopper-Riegler (IV). In the case 
of groundwood, (I) and (II) increased markedly with time of treatment, 
(III) fell normally, and (IV) increased, although marked increases in (I), 
(II), (III), and (IV) were noted when the alkaline treatment was omitted. 
With steamed groundwood (from which, by this treatment, appreciable 
amounts of hemicelluloses had been removed), (I) and (IV) increased after 
30 minutes’ treatment, but (II) and (III) decreased sharply—in fact (1), 
(II), and (III) dropped below the corresponding values for mechanical pulp. 
Unbleached sulfite pulp—when given the treatment—showed marked decreases 
in (1), (II), (III), and (IV). Thus it appeared possible to improve and 
“hydrate” mechanical and steamed groundwood pulp (which contain non- 
cellulosic impurities) but not an unbleached chemical pulp. L.E.W. 
































TARIFF 


Buttock, WarREN B. A balanced national tariff program. 
Paper Ind. 30, no. 7: 1048-9 (October, 1948). 


The author presents a brief outline for a balanced tariff program, in- 
volving the establishment of a flexible scientific tariff rate and certain specific 
changes in present tariff laws. The fixing of tariff rates should not be a 
subject for congressional debate, but for scientific determination by a body 
of experts. Some middle ground between the advocates of free trade and 
those seeking prohibitive barriers against foreign merchandise x be 
found. 2s 


TERPENES 


Mrrov, N. T. The terpenes (in relation to the biology of genus 
Pinus). Ann. Rev. Biochem. 17: 521-40 (1948). 


The distribution of terpenes in different pines is discussed at length. Al- 
though at present it is impossible to devise a purely biochemical classification 
of the pines, chemical characters of a pine may be used successfully to 
establish or clarify relationships not discernible by morphological investiga- 
tion alone. The author also points to the excellent work of Baker and Smith 
(and others) who have studied the essential oils of Eucalyptus species and 
showed their importance in distinguishing between several of them. The 
chemical composition of the turpentines of over 40 pines is tabulated and 
the author indicates which species still require investigation. 46 references, 
many of which are over 25 years old, but some of which refer to the 1947 
literature. L.E.W. 
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TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS 


Anon. New ideas for cheese. Modern Packaging 22, no. 3: 110- 
12 (November, 1948). 


An illustrated description is given of various containers adapted for cheese 
packaging. Several boxes are of acetate or polystyrene, designed for re-use. 
Another re-use package is a container made by hollowing out a section of 
a white ash log, keeping the bark on the outside. A new type of package 
consists of a foil wrap around the product, which is in a paperboard canister 
with an outer foil wrap-around label. The paper disk at one end is pulled 
out and the cheese pushed through the cylinder for slicing. RR. 


UPKEEP PAINTING 


Dencu, Ernest A. Painting contrast in a paper mill. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 76-8 (October, 1948). 

Suggestions are given for the best colors and kinds of paints to be used 
on ceilings, walls, dados, floors, and machinery in paper mills. If requested, 
paint companies will send to a plant an expert who can advise regarding 
proposed paint jobs. R.R. 


WASPS 


AwNon. How wasps make paper; ingenious insects, they manu- 
facture tissue, gummed paper and cardboard. Paper & Twine J. 
22, no. 8: 14, 16 (October, 1948). 

Both paper and board made by wasps are used in making wasp nests. Each 
nest generally consists of three sections: a series of superimposed hexagonal 
cells, thin strong pillars connecting various internal galleries and supporting 
the nest to its base, and an envelope consisting of paper leaves which inter- 
fold regularly, forming a strong protective wall. Some species of wasps use 
bits of dead wood which are beginning to rot or bark fragments which are 
first crushed and then mixed with a glue-like substance. Others use fibers 
from cut logs, dry stems, or moldy grass. It usually takes a wasp from two 
to six minutes to locate the raw material. The wood brought to the nest, 
usually uneven and difficult to handle, is turned continuously with mandibles 
and feet, and saliva is added to serve as a solvent until the desired shape 
and thickness are obtained. Material for strengthening the pillars, which 
are the strongest part of the nest, is reinforced with silk threads spun by 
the larvae. R.R. 


WASTE LIQUOR 


THuILuiER, H. M. New utilization of waste liquors. Papeterie 
70, no. 10: 323-4 (October, 1948). [In French] 

The author discusses briefly the possibility of applying destructive distil- 
lation (not combustion) to wastes from the pulp industry. No details are 
given. L.E.W. 

WASTE PAPER 

SaAcKETT, Harry C. The mill attitude toward standards, Fibre 
Containers 33, no. 10: 104, 106 (October, 1948). 

The paperboard industry grew 138% in the last 20 years and the waste 
paper industry 180% during the same period, the major portion of this 


growth in both cases having taken place in the last 10 years. This rapid 
growth—further accelerated by the war—has forced both industries to 
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concentrate on production, without paying too much attention to the frictions 
which have accompanied it. These frictions have in many cases been caused 
by a misunderstanding of terms or by a lack of standards of definitions 
and practices of waste paper trading. As an example, the author mentions 
the case of buying 10 cars of super manila tabulating cards, a quantity 
which would have to be supplied by different brokers who would call several 
dealers. When the 10 cars finally arrive, the chances are that material sup- 
plied will present a tremendous variation, every dealer involved having a 
different idea as to the definition of this grade. The same problem exists 
with the lower grades of waste paper to an even greater extent. Under 
present conditions, all that the purchaser can do is to hope for an acceptable 
shipment. If it is not in accordance with his own private definition of a 
certain grade, the only other alternative is to downgrade or reject it. The 
author sees the solution in a fair set of standards and practices of waste 
paper trading acceptable to both buyer and seller. ES. 


WATER AND WATER TREATMENT 


Ky.ter, M. W. Ground water’s role in power production. Paper 
Trade J. 127, no. 18:43 (Oct. 28, 1948). 


The author gives a brief outline of using ground water-level studies for 
predicting hydroelectric conditions and the demands to be placed upon the steam 
power plant and fuel supply. E.S. 


WELDING 


Porter, A. C. Use of electric welding in pulp and paper mills. 
Paper Mill News 71, no. 48: 10, 13 (Nov. 27, 1948). 


By giving examples from other operations or industries, the author at- 


tempts to interest the pulp and paper industry in the application of electric 
arc welding to maintenance problems. ES. 


WET STRENGTH 


LoupEeN, W., and Ke Ley, L. E. New paper resins. Paper Ind. 
30, no. 7: 1039-41 (October, 1948). 


Reference is made to two new wet-strength resins, Amberlite W-1 and 
Uformite 475. W-1 is a light-colored viscous fluid which is infinitely dilutible 
in water and may be stored at 20% solids (otherwise too thick to pour at 
room temperature) for long periods without adverse effects. It is slightly 
alkaline and requires heat or a catalyst to convert it to the insoluble stage; 
it is applied to paper as a dilute solution either at the size press or the 
calender stack. Experimental data, including tables and diagrams, are pre- 
sented, which indicate that W-1 polymer will improve the wet tensile, Mullen, 
tear, and abrasion resistance of paper, as well as the dry tensile, Mullen, 
pick resistance, fold, abrasion resistance, and printability. Uformite 475, a 
new urea- -formaldehyde resin (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 126) has little, if any, effect 
upon the absorbency of paper; it also greatly improves dry tensile and 
Mullen of treated paper, particularly sulfite-groundwood stocks. ES. 


WwooD 


VENEMARK, E, Wet or dry, green or stored wood for the manu- 
facture of sulfate pulp. Svensk Papperstidn. 51, no. 18: 418-24 
(Sept. 30, 1948). [In Swedish; German and English summaries] 
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Sulfate pulpwood in northern Sweden is often separated into two lots, 
depending upon its water-absorbing properties. Logs rich in sapwood (which 
absorbs water more readily) are barked and air dried prior to floating, 
whereas logs rich in heartwood (which is less absorbent) are floated in 
unbarked condition. At the mill, the wood may be dried and stored in the 
woodyard before being processed, or it may be stored in water and used 
in the wet condition. A comparison is made of the cost of storing wood in 
these two ways and of processing the resulting material. The main difference 
between using wet or dry wood is shown in the heat economy and by the 
yield of tall oil and turpentine. Dry wood can be processed with a better 
heat economy; whereas wet wood gives a better yield of by-products. Drying 
lowers the wood yield and this seems to apply particularly to the drying 
prior to floating. When the costs for storing and processing are taken into 
consideration, it seems at present more profitable to store unbarked wood 
in water and to process it in the wet condition. For wood rich in sapwood, 
which must be barked before floating to prevent sinkage, the difference in 
cost between storing in water or on land is slight. The wood could, therefore, 
be stored on land, dried, and used during the coldest season. The effect of 
wood moisture and storage on pulp yield and quality is discussed with 
reference to the results published by other investigators. In order to obtain 
reliable data, experiments on a large scale seem to be required. Small-scale 
tests are unsatisfactory on account of the frequently occurring considerable 
difference in composition and moisture between the sapwood and heartwood 
of the logs. However laboratory resulis, supported by certain mill experi- 
ence, would seem to indicate both a higher yield and better strength properties 
(burst and tear) when green wood is processed in the wet condition. 5 tables 
and 16 references. ESS. 


WOOD—CHEMISTRY 


Wise, Louis E., and Ratiirr, Evetyn K. The distribution of 
mannans in the wood of slash pine and black spruce. Arch. 
Biochem. 19, no, 2: 292-9 (November, 1948). 


The distribution of mannans over the various hemicellulose fractions of 
slash pine and black spruce, respectively, was studied. In either wood, the 
fraction most readily extracted by alkali contained the lowest percentage of 
mannan, whereas the least soluble fraction showed the highest mannan con- 
tent. Over half the mannose units of these two woods, however, was retained 
in the resistant o-cellulose residue. A study of the “mannan balance” obtained 
through the summation of the individual mannan contents of each fraction 
of these two softweoods (calculated on the original wood basis) accounted for 
82-89% of the mannan present in the original wood. Even after repeated 
hydrolysis of slash pine a-cellulose with 5% sulfuric acid, the hydrocellulose 
residues still retained appreciable amounts of mannan. Acetolysis of slash 
pine a-cellulose indicated that mannose units persist in the acetylated cello- 
dextrin fraction. It is evident that a large part of the mannan originally 
present in the wood cannot be classed with the alkali-soluble, easily hydro- 
lyzable hemicelluloses, and that the term “mannocellulose” is justified = 

ES. 


ines WOOD—DECAY 


Anon. Insect-killed wood studies ; Madison, Wis., laboratory re- 
sults. Pulp & Paper 22, no. 12: 66, 68 (November, 1948). 


Reference is made to the insect-killed timber (lodgepole pine and Engel- 
mann spruce) in the White River National Forest, Col., and efforts to 
interest Lake States mills in the use of the timber for pulpwood. The biggest 
salvaging difficulty is the lack of logging roads. The Forest Products Lab- 
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oratory has made experiments to determine the suitability for kraft pulp of 
insect-killed lodgepole pine. Data on chemical and physical characteristics 
of the dead sound material showed very little difference from those of sound 
green-cut wood of the same age class; pulp yields and chemicals required 
for cooking were also about equal. A decrease in pulp strength resulted 
when the dead wood contained a certain percentage of advanced decayed 
wood. The drier and lighter chips of the dead wood did not pack as well 
in the digester as those from green-cut wood, resulting in a lower pulp 
production rate. Groundwood pulping experiments with sound wood from 
green-cut and dead standing timber indicated a slightly higher production 
and lower energy consumption for the dead wood; the resulting pulps had 
shorter fibers, and lower freeness and strength than "those from the —— 


pinewood. 


SuvoLtanT!, O. Laboratory tests on the effect of submersion in 
water on decay of pine (Pinus sylvestris). Finnish Paper Timber 
J. 30, no. 19: 341-2 (Oct. 15, 1948). [In English] 


Wood is often kept in water for -quite a long time, the rate of decay 
depending on the extent of submersion. The exposed surfaces of partly 
submerged wood decay readily and are apt to become blue stained. Com- 
pletely submerged wood, on the other hand, resists the attacks of wood-de- 
stroying fungi more or less indefinitely. However, it is not generally known 
whether this decay resistance continues after the ‘wood has been withdrawn 
from the water, particularly with reference to those fungi which attack the 
two main constituents, cellulose and lignin. The results of preliminary ex- 
periments along this line are described. The tests were made with small 
pine sapwood pieces, 1.5 x 2.5 X 5 cm. After determining their dry weight, 
10 samples were submerged in water which was changed once every 24 
hours (the samples were held in place by means of a screen), 10 in water 
which was not changed at all during the test, and 10 served as control pieces. 
rear yh soaking for six months, the specimens were removed, dried, weighed, 

laced in Kolle flasks on pure cultures of Contophora cerebella, Lentinus 
an eus, Lenzites sepiaria, and Trametes serialts for three months. The speci- 
mens were then removed from the flasks, freed of the mycelium, dried, and 
weighed. The test was repeated in exactly the same way, because the results 
showed marked differences between specimens attacked by different fungi. 
The results are given in two tables. They indicate that the rate of decay in the 
specimens whose water was changed daily was slightly less than that of the 
controls, although the difference was of no great significance. The decay of 
specimens submerged in standing water varied markedly from that of the con- 
trols, depending on the fungus species used. C. cerebella attacked the wood in 
approximately the same way as the samples where the water was changed 
daily, whereas the other fungi hardly attacked it at all. The author postulates 
that during soaking some antibiotic substances are formed in the wood by 
micro-organisms, which inhibit the activities of certain fungi, whereas 
others are apparently more resistant. Lentinus lepideus seems to be the most 
susceptible, which fact is of significance, because this fungus is especially 
resistant to several organic and inorganic wood preservatives. The author’s 
theory must be substantiated by further extensive investigations. E.S. 


WOOD—SACCHARIFICATION 


Harris, Erwin E. Animal feeds from wood residue. Proc. 
Forest Products Research Soc. 2: 60-4; discussion : 64-5 (1948). 

Cellulose in unused wood residue from mill or forest operations may be 
chemically converted into sugar solutions and concentrated to a thick mo- 
lasses which has potential value as a carbohydrate feed for livestock. The 
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Forest Products Laboratory pilot plant is producing wood-sugar molasses 
for state agricultural colleges and experiment stations to evaluate as stock 
feed. Work done at the Laboratory indicates that 130-200 gallons of mo- 
lasses containinig 50% sugar can be produced from a ton of wood waste. 
Dry bark-free wood gives about a ton of molasses for each ton of wood. 
Wood sugar may also be used in the production of a yeast that is high in 
protein and the B complex vitamins. This yeast may become a valuable feed 
supplement for poultry and livestock. R.R. 


Laupon, AxEL. Wood sugar. Festskrift tillagnad J. Arvid 
Hedvall : 327-42 (1948). [In Swedish] 

The author reviews critically the various processes for wood saccharifi- 
cation, with reference to their suitability for and possible applications in 
Sweden. His conclusion is that—from economic considerations—wood sugar 
cannot replace beet sugar in Sweden or serve as a raw material for the 
manufacture of alcohol or yeast under present conditions, and much less 
during normal times. ESS. 


WOOD OPERATIONS 


EscaTe, E, E, Engineering pulpwood production. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 49, no. 10: 132, 134, 136 (September, 1948) ; Paper Ind. 
30, no. 7: 1088, 1090, 1092 (October, 1948). 


The development of improved methods of pulpwood production is necessary 
for the stabilization of the supply of pulpwood and the reduction of production 
cost in man days of effort per cord. It is generally agreed that major improve- 
ment must come through wider use of machines, to increase the productivity of 
labor. The author suggests a principal-contractor system, to be developed 


through the mutual efforts of mill management, producers, and equipment 
manufacturers. R.R. 


Hovper, WALTER. Bituminous surface on main log hauling roads. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 10: 146, 148 (September, 1948). 

A bituminous-mixed road surface is adequate for truck traffic; the hot- 
mix type is probably most satisfactory and most easily controlled. Not only 
is the upkeep of a bituminous-surfaced road considerably less than that of 
loose gravel, but the cost of operating vehicles on the former is estimated 
as about 15% less per mile, the number of operating days per year is more, 
and safe truck speeds are higher. Data on loose gravel and bituminous-surfaced 
roads are tabulated. R.R. 


McLeop, Norman W. Discussion of paper “Bituminous surface 
on main log hauling roads.” Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 10: 153, 
155 (September, 1948) ; cf. abstract above. 

In the author’s experience, two types of bituminous surfaces are suitable 
for log-hauling roads: road-mix and plant-mix. In general, plant-mix 
methods are somewhat more expensive, but much more independent of the 
weather and other conditions which frequently interfere with road-mixing 
operations. Data are tabulated and discussed regarding two studies made 
on hauling logs over gravel and bituminous-surface roads, showing great net 
savings in hauling over the latter. R.R. 


Stewart, A. M. The use of visual aids in training tractor opera- 
tors. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 10: 128, 130 (September, 


1948). 
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The author reviews the work done by Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., on 
training courses for tractor operators, from the first of their courses, which 
emphasized tractor maintenance and lasted three days, to the present two 
weeks’ course covering maintenance, minor repairs, the operation of the 
machine, and the elementary theory of road building. Charts and illustrations 
from the manufacturer, sketches by the engineering department, movies, 
and slides were used to supplement the discussion. Most of the available 
manufacturers’ material is too complicated, and it is suggested that equip- 
ment people could render great service to their customers by insisting on 
simplified clear books and pamphlets with fewer technicalities. Such ma- 
terial will result in better trained operators, who will get more from their 
equipment and thus bring greater credit to the manufacturer. R.R. 


Wituiscrort, A. D. Methods of instruction on the use and 
maintenance of mechanized logging equipment. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 49, no. 10: 138, 140 (September, 1948). 


The utilization of crawler tractors and large trucks in logging operations 
has brought a realization of the need for new methods and means of instruc- 
tion in operating and maintaining such equipment. Modern instruction 
schools, usually conducted by the dealer’s engineers and service men, are 
classed under methods of operation, service schools, and company’s schools 
(a combination of the first two), each of which is discussed. A list of 
pertinent films issued by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. is given. R.R. 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 


Gipson, JAMES Gorpon. Logs weather heavy seas in new raft. 
Western Pulp and Paper 1, no. 3: 11 (October, 1948). 


An illustrated description is given of the Gibson raft, which has been 
used for the past three years without any log loss, with a saving of $1-2 per 
thousand on towing charges, and at a substantial reduction in insurance rates. 
The main feature of the patented raft is a removable bottom consisting of a 
mat in two sections, each 40 feet x 160 feet and made up of logs floated 
side by side and tied together with ropes. The mat supports master cables 
which encircle the finished raft. One raft can be loaded with as much as 
= f.b.m. of logs. Breaking up the raft takes only —., i 

ours. .R. 


WOOD WASTE 


ZasaDA, Z. A., and FREDERICKSON, F. T. Limits of closer utiliza- 
tion of black spruce pulpwood. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 49, no. 11: 
128, 130, 132, 134 (October, 1948). 


The practicability of closer utilization of black spruce pulpwood depends 
partly on the usability of small-sized wood, the amount of wood recoverable 
in the logging waste, and the effect of such utilization on production costs. 
it has been shown that small sticks can be successfully barked in drum 
barkers and that their utilization has no appreciable effect on the yield or 
quality of pulp. A study on the amount of wood recoverable from logging 
waste and the cost thereof showed that 21% and 27% increases in volume 
resulted from lowering the minimum top diameter from 4 to 3 inches and 
to 2% inches, respectively, the increase resulting chiefly from greater utiliza- 
tion of tops. The cost of cutting increased with closer utilization; 5% more 
time per cord was taken to utilize trees to a 2!%4-inch top and 2% more in 
cutting to a 3-inch top than with a 4-inch top cutting. If the lopping of slash 
were eliminated, cutting costs on 2%4-inch top utilizations would be no higher 
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than on 3%-inch top utilization jobs where lopping was required. Wood 
utilized to 24%4-inch tops cost 7% more per cord and 3-inch top wood 3% more 
than 4-inch wood. The greatest effect of closer utilization on skidding is in 
the increased volume available, which tends to lower unit costs. With closer 
utilization, there was no definite increase in loading and unloading time 
when the work was done by hand. Where mechanical methods are used and 
where fixed costs are considered, the additional volume should produce a 
lower cost per cord. R.R. 


YEAST 


Harris, E-win E., HANNAN, MarTHA L., and MARQUARDT, 
Rate R. Production of food yeast from wood hydrolyzates ; 
nutrient requirements. Ind. Eng. Chem. 40, no. 11: 2068-72 (No- 
vember, 1948). 


Wood hydrolyzates from Douglas fir contain very few of the requirements 
for yeast production except the sugar. Experiments were conducted at the 
Forest Products Laboratory in which various levels of nitrogen, phosphate, 
potassium, and magnesium were present. With an excess of nitrogen present, 
nitrogen utlization was found to be 3.2 pounds per 100 pounds of reducing 
sugar. With less than that amount, the yield of yeast decreased. Phosphate 
requirements for maximum yeast yields were 1.5 pounds of phosphorus 
pentoxide for 100 pounds of reducing sugar. Potassium requirements were 
1 pound of potassium chloride for each 100 pounds of reducing sugar. The 
addition of magnesium sulfate did not change the yield or rate of growth 
of yeast. Solutions to which had been added 3.4 pounds of nitrogen in the 
form of urea, 1.6 pounds of phosphorus pentoxide as phosphate salts, and 
1.1 pounds of potassium chloride for each 100 pounds of reducing sugar 


gave, by continuous propagation in a throughput time of 3 to 4 hours, yeast 
yields of about 42% of the fermentable sugar. 22 references. ES. 





Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States patents are prepared from the 
patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be abstracted ts made 
from the Patent Gazette and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section 
will not contain all patents of potential interest to the industry. The abstracts 
of the Canadian patents are prepared from the claims published in the Ca- 
nadian Patent Office Record. Jn so far as possible, an attempt will be made 
to indicate patents tssued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price ts 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents are available only as manuscript or photostatic copies. They 
are furnished by the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, An estimate 
of the cost of a patent should be obtained in advance of the order. 


ADHESIVES 


Kunze, WALTER G., and Evans, RayMonp B. Starch adhesive 
composition. Canadian patent 452,626. Filed May 11, 1942. Issued 
Nov. 16, 1948. 9 claims. Assigned to Le Page’s, Inc. 


The adhesive composition consists of a starch conversion product (a 
dextrin content of 5 to 50%) and dicyanodiamide. C.J.W. 


Rospinson, JoHn E. Adhesive composition, Canadian patent 
452,475. Filed Feb. 23, 1942. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 2 claims. As- 
signed to American Can Company. 

This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,333,676 (Nov. 9, 1943). The adhesive 
contains about 70% polyvinyl acetate and 30% pentaerythrityl-abietate resin. 
The product retains its adhesive character, e.g., when a container is passed 
through a molten coating agent such as paraffin at 190° F. C.J.W 


Ropinson, JoHN E. Adhesive composition. Canadian patent 
452,476. Filed Feb. 23, 1942. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 2 claims. As- 
signed to American Can Company. 

_ This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,361,418 (Oct. 31, 1944). The adhesive 
is composed of about 60% polyvinyl acetate and 40% pinewood pitch; the 
material has adhesion and sealing stability up to about 200° F. C.J.W. 


ASPLUND PROCESS 


Wa ter, Henry E. Manufacture of fibrous products deriving 
from lignocellulose. U. S. patent 2,454,533. Filed Aug. 3, 1940. 
Issued Nov. 23, 1948. 22 claims. Assigned to Wood Conversion 
Company. 

The defibration of aspen and pine by the Asplund process is carried out in 
the presence of sodium sulfite or a mixture of borax and sodium bisulfite. 
The resulting fibers are compared with those obtained with sodium hydroxide. 
The sodium sulfite treatment is stated to shorten the time for hydration and 
reduces the breakage of the fibers in hydration. C.J.W. 
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Wa tter, Henry E. Process for defibering lignocellulose while 
subjected to steam and a digestive chemical. U. S. patent 2,454,532. 
Filed Aug. 3, 1940. Issued Nov. 23, 1948. 9 claims. Assigned to 
Wood Conversion Company. 

Details are given in which the Asplund process is carried out in the 
presence of 1-10% sodium carbonate, 1% sodium hydroxide, 10% borax 
(also admixed with boric acid, sodium bisulfite, or hydrogen peroxide), 
calcium hydroxide, sodium silicate, sodium aluminate, or sodium bicarbonate. 
The properties of the fibers depend not only upon the pH but also, in part, 
upon the type of chemical used. The effect produced by sodium aluminate 
is highly specific. The permanence to heat is greatly increased by partial and 
over neutralization. Coe 


Wa ter, Henry E, Process for defibering lignocellulose while 
subjected to steam and alkali-metal hydroxide. U. S. patent 
2,454,534. Filed Aug. 3, 1940. Issued Nov. 23, 1948. 9 claims. As- 
signed to Wood Conversion Company. 

The Asplund process is carried out in the presence of 5% sodium hydrox- 
ide. This treatment shortens the time of hydration, reduces the breakage 
of the fiber in hydration, and improves the formation and the properties of 
the paper. C.J.W. 


BARKERS AND BARKING 


CAMERON, CurticeE B. Self-adjusting wood peeler. U. S. patent 
2,452,631. Filed May 4, 1946. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 3 claims. 

A wood peeler includes a longitudinally supported trough through which 
an endless conveyor is adapted to carry logs while they are engaged by 
various sets of resiliently tensioned flights of cutting blades to remove the 
bark. A roller is provided to hold down the rear end of the log as it starts 
through the peeling machine. C.J.W. 


BLEACHING 


TaToMER, Harry N. Bleaching process. Canadian patent 452,351. 
Filed March 26, 1947. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 2 claims. Assigned to 
The Mathieson Alkali Works. 

A mixture of chlorine and chlorine dioxide is used; this is generated 
from sulfuric acid, sodium chlorate, and sodium chloride, A substantial por- 
tion of the chlorine and all the chlorine dioxide are absorbed in water, the 
ratio in the aqueous solution varying from 1: 1 to 1: 4. The solution is 
used in the multistage bleaching of pulp. C.J.W. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Carson, Percy A. Cushioned display container. U. S. patent 
2,451,806. Filed Nov. 13, 1945. Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 6 claims. As- 
signed to General Electric Company. 

A packing container has a window for displaying fragile articles, such 
as incandescent lamps and a flexible cradle tray for supporting the lamps i in 
spaced relation while leaving most of the lamp exposed to view through the 
window. C.J.W. 


WILLIAMSON, MARSHALL JI. Collapsible structure. Canadian 
patent 452,620. Filed Aug. 6, 1947. Issued Nov. 16, 1948. 11 claims. 
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This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,251,605 (Aug. 5, 1941) and relates to 
the construction of a merchandise-receiving container. C.J.W. 


Witson, Rosert C. Combined spoon and lid for containers. 
U. S patent 2,453,393. Filed Sept. 17, 1945. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 
2 claims. Assigned (one fourth) to Richard W. Wilson. 


This is an improvement on U. S. patent 2,375,266 (May 8, 1945). A 
segment of the lid is folded by means of three scored lines, two of which 
are aligned with the radiating recessed portions terminating in arcuate 
recessed portions inducing uniform pyramidal bending of the center of the 
lid, whereby a substantially symmetrical spoon may be formed. J.W. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Craic, Wiitt1am L. Paper manufacture. Canadian patent 
452,573. Filed May 20, 1946. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 24 claims. As- 
signed to R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 


A pigmented and modified mechanical pulp is obtained by subjecting the 
pulp to the action of calcium chloride and then adding a soluble salt, such 
as sodium carbonate, which will precipitate calcium carbonate onto the 
fibers. The product can be mixed with untreated stock. C.J.W 


Craic, Witt1amM L. Paper manufacture. Canadian patent 
452,574. Filed May 29, 1946. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 14 claims. As- 
signed to R. T- Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 


Pulp containing a calcium pigment, prepared according to the above 
patent, is used to form the outer layer or liner in making a multiple sheet 


or board. The modified fibers can be mixed with untreated stock before 
use. C.J.W. 


CALCIUM SULFITE 


RaFton, Harotp R. Treatment of calcium sulfite. U. S. patent 
2,453,099. Filed Oct. 4, 1943. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 14 claims. As- 
signed to Raffold Process Corporation. 

Using the apparatus described in U. S. patent 2,448,049 (Aug. 31, 1948) 
(cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 137), the properties of calcium sulfite are so modified 
that the casein requirement is reduced from 45 to 13% and the oil absorption 
from 50.2 to 31.5%; the gloss of the coated paper is increased from about 
40 to about 50%. C.J.W. 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE 


HALLER, JoHN F. Process for making chlorine dioxide. UV. S. 
patent 2,451,826. Filed March 17, 1948. Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 7 
claims. Assigned to Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 


Chlorine dioxide is generated by the action of a stream of air (40 liters 
of air and 4 liters of nitrogen dioxide) on a mixture of equal volumes 
of 72% aqueous nitric acid and water saturated at 25° with respect to sodium 
chlorate and sodium nitrate (the solution contains 1.532 moles of chlorate 
ion). After two hours, 95.3% of the available chlorate was converted to 
chlorine dioxide. The reaction can be carried out at 15 to 35° Ch.Ww 
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FLAX 


WELLs, Sipney D. Preparation of paper-making fiber and other 
useful materials from straw. U. S. patent 2,452,533. Filed June 30, 
1944, Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 5 claims. Assigned to The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. 

This is an improvement on U. S. patent 2,298,994 (Oct. 13, 1942). The 
process is applied particularly to the separation of the bast fibers from 
flax straw. The straw is first subjected to a rod mill treatment which effects 
a substantially complete separation of the fiber and shive, most of the latter 
passing an 8-mesh screen. The product is then passed over a 40-mesh screen, 
which removes the nonfibrous material. C.J.W. 


FOLDING BOXES 


Guyer, REyYNotps. Carton. Canadian patent 452,722. Filed Aug. 
2, 1946. Issued Nov. 16, 1948. 10 claims. Assigned to Waldorf 
Paper Products Company. 

A carton blank consists of a paperboard blank having a thin flexible liner 
sheet attached thereto; the container has projecting flaps foldably connected 
to opposite end flaps on the front walls and means securing one end of the 
liner to the projecting flaps so that it can be folded therewith. C.J.W. 


Guyer, ReyNotps, and RonninGc, Henry O. Method and ap- 
paratus for closing cartons. Canadian patent 452,723. Filed Aug. 24, 
1946. Issued Nov. 16, 1948. 25 claims. Assigned to Waldorf Paper 
Products Company. 


Means are claimed for closing a carton having a cover hingedly secured 
to one of the side walls, and slots in the remaining carton walls, the cover 
having locking flaps hingedly secured along three edges and a liner within 
the carton projecting above the side walls. C.J.W. 


PALMER, FRANK D. Carton. U. S. patent 2,452,952. Filed July 
3, 1944. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 3 claims. Assigned to F. D. Palmer, 
Inc. 


An end closure is described which can be easily secured to the body of the 
container to provide a hermetically sealed, sift-proof end. The closure is 
formed from a blank which is scored to define a central or main end wall and 
peripheral portions around the main panel. C.J.W. 


LIGNIN 


Farber, Epuarp. Process of treating lignin residues. U. S. 
patent 2,453,213. Filed May 10, 1945. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 15 
claims. Assigned to Timber Engineering Company. 


The lignin from the hydrolysis of wood is transformed into a resin by 
heating with alkali at 150 to 250°; the reactivity of the lignin is improved 
by subjecting it to a preliminary treatment with calcium hydroxide or 
chloride. Lignin (1000 grams) is heated 5-10 minutes with five liters of 
water containing” 5 to 10 grams of calcium hydroxide. The pretreated lignin 
is mixed with 1.5 liters of a water solution containing 800 grams of sodium 
hydroxide and is heated with stirring to about 165° C.* at this point the 
temperature will rise to 180-190° C. at which temperature the mixture is 
treated with saturated steam to maintain the temperature. The end of the 
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reaction is indicated by a color change from brown to brown yellow and 
the formation of lumps. Water is then added (about two liters) to stop the 
reaction. The resin is precipitated by adding acid to about pH 2. About ten 
parts of an additive (sulfur, zinc oxide, aluminum oxide, or stannic oxide) 
can be mixed with 100 parts of the resin. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


HeyMan, ALBert A. Machine for manufacturing spirally wound 
straw or tube. Canadian patent 452,737. Filed Feb. 21, 1947. Is- 
sued Nov. 16, 1948. 12 claims. Assigned to Joseph Shapiro. 

In a spirally wound tube-making machine wherein an endless spinning belt 
is wound around a mandrel and paper strips are spun into a continuous 
tube and tube-severing mechanism is provided for cutting predetermined 
lengths of tube from the continuous tube, the improvement consists in means 
of operating the cutting mechanism at a predetermined speed, means for 
driving the belt, and means for changing the speed of the belt without 
changing the speed of the motor. C.J.W. 


PuHitiips, Epwin R. Tube-forming machine. U. S. patent 
2,453,537. Filed April 12, 1946. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 9 claims. As- 
signed to Morton Salt Company. 

A machine is described for forming noncylindrical paper tubes by the wind- 
ing of strips of paper on a rotating mandrel; the paper strips are caused 
to conform to the mandrel by fluid pressure. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—CONVEYORS 


SHaw, Ernest C. Log barker conveyor. Canadian patent 
452,624. Filed Nov. 3, 1947. Issued Nov. 16, 1948. 4 claims. As- 
signed to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 

This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,391,802 (Dec. 25, 1945) and covers 
an endless chain conveyor for feeding logs to a barking drum. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—CUTTERS 


SpILterR, WiLtt1aM R. Cutting machine. U. S. patent 2,451,636. 
Filed June 21, 1946. Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 5 claims. Assigned to 
Harris-Seybold Company. 

A guillotine-type paper cutter is described, with particular reference to 
means for adjusting and controlling the cutting mechanism. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—ROLLS 


Heycet, Paut R. Compressed laminated machine roll. U. S. 
patent 2,452,755. Filed June 19, 1945. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 4 
claims. Assigned to Ecusta Paper Corporation. 

A rewinder roll is formed of a light-weight laminated wood roll with a 
small metal core. It is formed of plywood blanks mounted on a steel shaft 
of relatively small diameter, the blanks being compressed to form a dense 
annular body which can be machined and finished to obtain a smooth roll 
surface. A pressure of 10,000 to 50,000 p.s.i. is used in the manufacture of 
the roll. C.J.W. 
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MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


SCHEUERMANN, JosEPH S., and Carter, THomas N. Tension 
control means for running webs. Canadian patent 452,282. Filed 
Feb, 20, 1947. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 4 claims. Assigned to Cameron 
Machine Company. 


A tension control device for a winder or rewinder is described. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—THICKENERS 


RicuTER, JOHAN C. F. C. Suction filter. Canadian patent 452,267. 
Filed Nov. 3, 1947. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 6 claims, Assigned to 
Aktiebolaget Kamyr. 

A sieve drum is mounted in a tank so that it is partially immersed in the 
pulp mixture. The interior of the drum forms a closed suction chamber. 
Various mechanical details are described. C.J.W. 


MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


PicksTONE, RicHarD E. Production of slabs or sheets of mate- 
rial from fibrous pulp. Canadian patent 452,611. Filed Sept. 25, 
1945. Issued Nov. 16, 1948. 8 claims. 


A method of forming slabs or sheets of material from fibrous pulp consists 
in feeding successive batches of the pulp into a mold, shaping each batch 
into a transverse section having the width and thickness of the finished 
sheet, and bringing the transverse sections together side by side to build 
up in the mold a sheet of the desired length, wherein the pulp is fed on a 
horizontal floor of the mold and swept forward so as to rise in level and 
pile up against the transverse wall of the mold or the side of the previously 
formed section while the moisture is expressed from the material without 
being forced through the entire length of the built-up sheet. The mold is 
described. C.J.W. 


PAPER—COATED 


Craic, WitLt1am L. Coating composition. Canadian patent 
452,405. Filed April 22, 1943. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 3 claims. As- 
signed to R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,360,828 (Oct. 24, 1944). A coating 


composition is prepared from 100 parts clay, 0.1 part tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate, 1 part casein, 25 parts raw starch, and 0.5 part of liquefying enzyme. 
C.J.W. 


JaHopA, Epwarp. Preparation of paper. Canadian patent 
452,628. Filed Nov. 14, 1946. Issued Nov. 16, 1948. 2 claims. As- 
signed to H. P. Andrews Paper Company. 

A paper having a penetration-resisting sizing is coated with discrete 
particles of silica of colloidal size. 6: 


PAPER—COATED (HOT-MELT) 


SIDEBOTHAM, MELvIN H. Machine for thermoplastically treating 
materials. U. S. patent 2,452,959. Filed Aug. 23, 1945. Issued Nov. 
2, 1948. 3 claims. 
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A paper sheet is treated with a film of powdered thermoplastic material and is 
heated to melt the material and cause it to become fixed to the surface of 
the web; the web is then passed over a cold plate to cool it and to aid in 
setting and securing the thermoplastic to the paper. C.J.W. 


STEINKRAUS, WALTER C. Hot melt coating composition contain- 
ing polyethylene, terpene resin, chlorinated diphenyl resin, and 
paraffin. U. S. patent 2,453,644. Filed Dec. 6, 1945. Issued Nov. 9, 
1948. 4 claims. 

A typical formula for this hot-melt coating contains 20% polyethylene, 
12% thermoplastic terpene resin (Piccolyte S-115), 28% chlorinated diphenyl 
resin (Aroclor 5460), and 40% paraffin or microcrystalline wax (melting at 
135-137° F.). Other formulas contain polyisobutylene (Vistanex polybutylene 
B-10 to B-14). Such a composition can be applied to paper as a decorative 
finish, to render it water- and moistureproof, and to impart dielectric 
strength, and can be used as a laminating agent and for pressure-sensitive 
tapes. CaN. 


Younc, ArtHUR E., and Bacon, KENNETH D. Hot-melt coat- 
ing composition. U. S. patent 2,451,792. Filed Nov. 9, 1945. Issued 
Oct. 19, 1948. 2 claims. Assigned to The Dow Chemical Company. 

A wax-free hot-melt coating composition, suitable for application to the 
end labels of bread wrappers, contains 18-22% ethylcellulose (ethoxyl con- 
tent of 47.5-50% and a viscosity of less than 30 centipoises), the balance 
being a ternary mixture of at least 42.5 and not more than 72.5% of a 
refined pale mineral oil (viscosity of 40-100 Saybolt units at 210° F.); at 
least 12.5 and not over 27.5% of an ester of polymerized rosin with a poly- 
hydric alcohol from the group of ethylene, diethylene, or triethylene glycol ; 
and at least 7.5 and not over 40% of a maleic anhydride-modified ester gum 
having a melting point of 115 to 120° C. The composition forms excellent 
seals when applied to plain paper, waxed paper, or regenerated cellulose at 
temperatures below 350° F. C.J.W. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Bossart, ApotFr. Closing device for paper bags. Canadian patent 
452,218. Filed Feb. 12, 1947. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 1 claim. 

A closing device is described for paper bags having a flat two-armed 
bendable closing member and, on the wall parts bounding the bag opening 
and laid flat together, two pairs of closing holes suited to the width of the 
arms of the closing member. C.J.W 


CONE, a N. Laminated product and method of manufac- 
ture. U. S. patent 2,452,226. Filed June 15, 1944. Issued Oct. 26, 
1948, 13 claims. Assigned to M and M W ood W orking Company. 


A method and apparatus are described for bonding a sheet of paper to 
the surface of a wood veneer by means of asphalt. A smooth surface is 
imposed upon the veneer without sanding or otherwise cutting away any of 
the wood. C.J.W. 


GaMBLE, Hepwic. Manufacture of gummed cigarette paper. 
Canadian patent 452, 591. Filed Jan. 2, 1946. Issued Nov. 16, 1948. 
5 claims. 


The apparatus consists of means for applying strips of gum to a con- 
tinuously moving web of paper, a flat or slightly curved platform over 
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which the gummed web is drawn, and narrow elongated heater elements 
arranged to radiate heat only upon the gummed parts of the web for the 
purpose of drying it. Means are provided also for slitting and rewinding the 
gummed and dried web. C.J.W. 


Gop, Leon J. Blackboard. U. S. patent 2,452,235. Filed March 
2, 1946. Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 1 claim. Assigned to Milprint, Inc. 

A blackboard consists of a black sheet of paper coated with a mixture of 
10 parts of ethylcellulose, five parts of a glyceryl ester of hydrogenated 
rosin, and two parts of castor oil; the coating contains from 0.1 to 5% of 
a granular abrasive of at least 200 grains (such as quartz, silicon carbide, 
aluminum oxide, and the like). 


Jones, GRINNELL, JuDA, WALTER, and SoLt, SAMUEL, Fire- 
retardant composition and process. U. S. patent 2,452,054. Filed 
June 20, 1944. Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 20 claims. Assigned to Albi 
Manufacturing Co., Incorporated. 

A fire-retardant composition that can be applied to paper, board, wood, 
and the like contains 12 parts paraformaldehyde, 15 parts urea, 67 parts 
monoammonium phosphate, and 8 parts of starch; 4 parts titanium-barium 
pigment, 2 parts boric acid, and 1 part gum tragacanth can be added. A pre- 
formed urea-formaldehyde resin can be used and, for some purposes, the 
starch can be omitted. Various other formulations are given. C.J.W. 


Mutse, James H. Soap sheet and method of making same. 
Canadian patent 452,240. Filed Oct. 16, 1945. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 
13 claims. 


A pair of superposed sheets of unsized paper has a layer of flexible 
oleaginous soap interposed between them which serves to bind the sheets 
together; in water the fibers disintegrate as the soap is dissolved. The 
method of formation is described. C.J.W. 


OBERNAUER, WILLIAM. Sealing and carrying device. U. S. patent 
2,452,485. Filed April 17, 1945. Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 5 claims. 
Assigned to Ernest Jacobson. 

A device for sealing and carrying packages comprises two endless tapes, 
with flexible handle means fixed to one of the tapes; the other tape has 
a plurality of perforations adjacent to the handle means and is coupled 
to the other tape by passing the handle means through the perforations. 
The tapes are attached to the package and provide a carrying means and 
also strengthen the package. C.J.W. 


Simons, Francis L. Moisture-sensitive paper and the manufac- 
ture thereof. Canadian patent 428,570. Filed Sept. 11, 1943. Issued 
July 3, 1945 (published Nov. 2, 1948). 19 claims. Assigned to 
George La Monte & Son. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,445,586 (July 20, 1948); cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 67. C.J.W. 

RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 


BrapsHaw, WILLIAM H., and ScuMitz, WituraM R., Jr. Con- 
tinuous process for making alkali cellulose. U. S. patent 2,452,542. 
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Filed Oct. 27, 1942. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 4 claims. Assigned to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


The method consists in continuously feeding cellulose into a slurry- 
forming receptacle, continuously adding sodium hydroxide solution to the 
receptacle at a substantially constant rate, withdrawing the slurry from the 
receptacle at a constant volume rate, and then removing the alkali cellulose 
from the slurry at a constant volume rate through press rolls. The necessary 
apparatus and the method are described. C.J.W. 


ScHLOssER, Paut H., and Gray, KENNETH R. Chemically 
treated wood pulp and a method of producing a cellulosic product. 
U. S. patent 2,451,558. Filed Nov. 6, 1944. Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 
14 claims. Assigned to Rayonier Incorporated; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
213, 344, 345, 885. 


In addition to the various types of compounds previously proposed for 
the improvement of wood pulp to be used in the manufacture of viscose 
and like products, the use of 0.01 to 0.2% of a mixed ether containing a 
polyalkylene oxide radical and a substituted aryl hydrocarbon radical is 
proposed. A typical formula for such compounds is p-[(CHs)sCCH:C- 
(CHs)2]CsH.O(C2H.O)<«H. C.J.W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


BELSINGER, JacK R. Carton. Canadian patent 452,632. Filed 
Aug. 15, 1947. Issued Nov. 16, 1948. 3 claims. Assigned to Bel- 
singer, Inc. 

The carton consists of two telescoping sections. C.J.W. 


BELSINGER, JACK R. Shipping container. Canadian patent 
452,495. Filed Aug. 7, 1947. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 1 claim. Assigned 
to Belsinger, Inc. 

This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,277,674 (March 31, 1942). C.J.W. 


GraMPP, Harotp J. Waterproof shipping container. Canadian 
patent 452,332. Filed March 8, 1947. Issued Nov. 2, 1948. 18 
claims. Assigned to Hercules Powder Company. 


A description is given of a waterproof end structure for a tubular water- 
proof receptacle to be used for explosives. C.J.W. 


Hirt, Irvinc. Controlled ventilated container. U. S. patent 
2,453,574. Filed May 13, 1946. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 8 claims. As- 
signed to The Lawrence Paper Company. 

This is a continuation of U. S. patent 2,404,065 (July 16, 1946). It re- 
lates to an egg case and the like in which provision is made for air circula- 
tion during shipping and storage. The sides and ends are provided with 
openings which can be closed when the case is removed from storage. 


C.J.W. 
Ricuter, Lewis E. Container. U. S. patent 2,453,159. Filed 
May 10, 1945. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 2 claims. 


A waterproof container is described which is suitable for ammunition and 
the like. The side walls are made of asphalted board; the inner storage tube 
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is made of board which can be waterproofed by coating or impregnating; 
between the two are a number of spaced members made of wood. The end 
cap is also made of waterproof board and is made liquidtight with a seal 
ring. CAW. 


Roserts, WESLEY J. Egg carton. U. S. patent 2,452,150. Filed 
June 19, 1945. Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 5 claims. 


A container is claimed which has openings through which the eggs can 
be candled while packed and which can be used for displaying the eggs for 
sale. The side wall and the bottom walls have openings uniformly spaced ; 
the eggs are carried in individual trays which have openings which register 
with those in walls. C.J.W. 


Von CLeMM, WERNER. Bottle container. U. S. patent 2,453,286. 
Filed Dec. 19, 1944. Issued Nov. 9, 1948. 2 claims. 


A container is designed for the packing of wine bottles so that the bottles 
can be removed through the front end of the container while it is lying on 
its side and which is sufficiently rigid when partially or completely empty so 
that it will not collapse from the weight of containers piled on top of it. 
The container has a recessed cushioned bottom to prevent breakage of 
bottles dropped into the container during packing. C.J.W. 


Woop, Greorrrey H. Container. U. S. patent 2,451,644. Filed 
April 2, 1946. Issued Oct. 19, 1948. 1 claim. 

The end wall of a container is so constructed that, when it is to be used 
as a waste receptacle, it can be folded to form a hopper-type cover with a 
central aperture. C.J.W. 


WOOD, FIREPROOF 


Jones, GRINNELL, JuDA, WALTER, and SoLL, SAMUEL. Amyla- 
ceous fire-retardant composition. U. S. patent 2,452,055. Filed Aug. 
19, 1942. Issued Oct. 26, 1948. 3 claims. Assigned to Albi Manu- 
facturing Co., Incorporated. 


A fire-retardant composition suitable for external application to wood is 
prepared as follows: A thin boiling starch (675 grams) in 2835 cc. cold 
water is heated 5 minutes at 80-85° C.; the solution is cooled to about 40° 
C. and treated with a solution of 210 grams of copper sulfate crystals in 
225 cc. ammonium hydroxide and 225 cc. water; the resulting solution is 
then treated with 2465 grams of diammonium ‘phosphate in portions of 
300-400 grams. Other salts can be used, such as ammonium borate, ammonium 
sulfate, or ammonium sulfamate. C.J.W. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 


At a reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 
lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 
will procure translations, photostats, or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


The library is open daily with the exception of Sundays from 
8 :00-5 :00 and from 7:30-9:30, Saturday it closes at 5:00 o'clock. 





